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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE UNDERDEVELOPED countries increasingly occupy the 
news headlines with stories of strife and hunger, racial, tribal 
and civil wars, and the other complex difficulties of building 
new nations, but one important recent item concerning them 
—and a far more cheerful one—has managed to escape those 
headlines. This was the brief announcement that the Swedish 


Trade Union Federation (LO) has in the past half year 


raised $1 million for the International Solidarity Fund of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), 
which it intends to contribute to build free, democratic trade 
unions in Asia, Africa and Latin America. This extraordin- 
arily generous contribution from the 1,400,000 Swedish work- 
ers affiliated with the LO shows a genuine awareness of the 
needs of international free trade unionism. It is also another 
sign that even traditionally “neutral” countries are increas- 
ingly aware of the necessity for involvement in the problems 
of the uncommitted nations and the world at large. With free 
trade unionism one of the essentials of a free society, and 
Africa, Asia and Latin America in the balance, other free 
world trade unions might take note and, to secure free trade 
unions in the emerging countries, act on it. 

NL ArounD THE worLp. THE New LEADER continues to 
exert its influence, at home and abroad, and to be republished 
in various places with pleasing regularity. Recent reprints 
include five articles reprinted in two new Oxford University 
Press books, Readings in Russian Foreign Policy and Read- 
ings in American Foreign Policy: Milovan Dijilas’ “The 
Storm in Eastern Europe,” Michael Karpovich’s “Russian 








Imperialism or Communist Aggression?”, David Dallin’s “Re 
lations with Red China,” and Richard Walker's “ ‘Two (hj 
nas’ and the Global Struggle,” as well as THr New Lgapp 
special pamphlet, Mao Tse-tung’s “Let A Hundred Flower 
Bloom,” with G. F. Hudson’s notes and commentary, 

The Air Force’s Command and Staff College publicatio, 
The Free World, also reprinted the three articles we carrie 
under the umbrella title: “Tibet: Asia’s Hungary,” whid 
included Sharokh Sabavala’s “Reaction in India,” Richar 
Lowenthal’s “Asia’s Agonizing Reappraisal.” and Jayapr 
kash Narayan’s “Communist China’s New Imperialism.” Ton 
Mboya’s “The New Africa,” the introduction to John Ms 
cum’s pamphlet, “The Challenge of Africa,” was reprinte 
in England’s Commonwealth Digest, William Henry Chan 
berlin’s “Italian Politics” appeared in The Indian Review 
Konrad Kellen’s “Democratic Party Parade” was given 
full-page illustrated boost in West Virginia’s Charlo 
Gazette-Mail; Louis Fisher’s “The Face of Berlin” was ¢i 
culated in the Oriental Economist; and Raymond Aron 
“The End of U.S. Leadership” was reprinted in the Wash 
ington Post. 

Tue New LEADER continued to show strong popularity j 
Japan where Mainichi Shimbun, Tokyo’s leading newspapej 
republished four of our articles: Lewis Feuer’s “Soviet Su 
dents on an American Campus,” Leon Herman’s “The Sha 
Edge of Soviet Foreign Aid,” Marvin Kalb’s “The Cult 
Exchange Gamble,” and W. S. Woytinsky’s “U.S. Econog 
on Trial.” 
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Despite outward appearances, Soviet aid is subtly designed to draw 
neutral nations into the Communist orbit 


Committing 
the Uncommitted 


By Richard Lowenthal 


ATCHING President LEisen- 
hower and Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev on their pre- 
summit travels, a newspaper reader 
might be forgiven for believing that, 
under this form of “competitive co- 
existence,” the East-West struggle 
has been reduced to a combination 
of popularity contest and giveaway 
competition. The visitors speak their 
sermons and hand over their pre- 
sents; the journalists count the 
crowds and the applause; the uncom- 
mitted countries pocket the cash— 
and stay as uncommitted as before. 
It is an idyllic picture, but a mis- 
leading one. In fact, both sermons 
and presents have their place in a 
continuing struggle for power. The 
immediately obvious part of these 
world-wide hustings is concerned 
with winning the backing of “world 
opinion,” and of votes in the United 
Nations Assembly, for some of the 
issues to be discussed at the sum- 
mit, particularly in the field of dis- 
armament. The more long-term, but 
probably more vital, part concerns 
the effect of different types of econ- 
omic aid on the pattern of develop- 
ment of the receiving country. 

Take the summit issue first. Any 
scheme for disarmament will be 
judged by its effect on the world 
balance of power. Khrushchev’s plan 


‘es 





Ricuarp LOWENTHAL often writes 
on Soviet affairs in these pages. 
This article is published by agree- 
ment with the London Observer, for 
which he is a roving correspondent. 
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for the eventual abolition of armed 
forces aims, above all, at creating 
obstacles to any increase of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization’s con- 
ventional forces, which are still in- 
ferior to Soviet forces in Europe 
and hence in a poor position to with- 
stand political blackmail. 

During his journey through Asia, 
Khrushchev everywhere enlisted 
sympathy for his plan, never failing 
to point out that, apart from its 
service to peace, it would free billions 
of dollars for help to underdeveloped 
countries. He thus hopes to make it 
difficult for his summit opponents 
to reject his plan without isolating 
themselves in the United Nations. 
He himself cheerfully ignored the UN 
Assembly’s recommendation of the 
Western disarmament plan in 1957, 
and even refused further negotiation 
in the framework favored by the 
UN at that time, but he knows that 
at least American and British do- 
mestic opinion is highly sensitive to 
“world opinion” as expressed in the 
UN. 

Today, the West can no longer 
obtain the two-thirds majority re- 
quired for an Assembly recommen- 
dation (or for the election of a non- 
permanent member to the Security 
Council) without the support of the 
hard core of uncommitted nations 
not predictably on one side on most 
issues. Hence, any diplomatic ap- 
proach that enlists the sympathy of 
this hard core is likely to limit the 
freedom of maneuver of the Western 
negotiators. 


Apart from this immediate issue, 
the Soviet Premier, while carefully 
respecting the military non-align- 
ment of his Asian hosts (he went out 
of his way to express his approval 
for it in every communiqué), has 
sought to align them politically with 
the Soviet bloc where possible. Fail- 
ing that, he has attempted to align 
the Soviet bloc with their interests 
wherever they happened to have na- 
tional conflicts with any Western or 
pro-Western country—as Indonesia 
over its claim to Dutch New Guinea, 
and Afghanistan over its claim 
to “Pushtunistan” at Pakistan’s 
expense. 

But the most serious and sub- 
stantial effort to “commit the un- 
committed” is being currently made 
by the Soviets in the economic field, 
and on a more long-term basis. In 
the last few months, Soviet pledges 
of development aid to non-Com- 
munist countries in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America have been more con- 
centrated and massive than at any 
time since the policy was first intro- 
duced in 1954. They are now in- 
creasingly accompanied by Soviet 
warnings against the alleged harm- 
ful effects of Western aid. What 
emerges from these warnings— 
voiced by both Khrushchev and 
Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan 
on their recent travels and in Soviet 
books on the problems published in 
the last few years—is that the Krem- 
lin regards its own aid not merely 
as a means to court popularity but 
as likely to commit the uncommitted 











countries to a specific path of de- 
velopment. 

Briefly, the Communists charge 
that the “imperialists” wish to pre- 
vent the independent industrial de- 
velopment of young nations, in order 
to keep them in their traditional role 
as exploited suppliers of food-stuffs 
and raw materials. This purpose, 
once assured by keeping them as 
colonies under political tutelage, is 
now allegedly pursued by limiting 
economic aid to such fields as agri- 
cultural improvement or at best local 
consumer goods industries. Only the 
Soviets, it is claimed, are willing 
to help the underdeveloped nations 





KHRUSHCHEV AND EISENHOWER: 


in building up their own heavy in- 
dustry, power resources, etc.—that 


is, in ceasing to be “economic 
colonies.” 
This Communist argument ob- 


scures the most vital problems now 
facing many underdeveloped coun- 
tries by mixing it up with an issue 
of the dead past. The traditional 
colonial pattern of private capital 
investment did indeed concentrate 
on extractive industries and export 
crops as the most immediately profit- 
able fields, and thus tended to pre- 
serve a lopsided colonial economy 
in a lopsided international division 
of labor. 


This could be overcome only by 





some form of publicly planned in- 
vestment, and that is why all the 
newly sovereign nations have intro- 
duced such planning and talk of a 
“socialist” economy. 

But postwar development aid has 
from the start been agreed upon with 
these newly sovereign governments 
and has been channelled through 
their planning boards, with the ex- 
press purpose of overcoming the 
traditional lopsided character of 
underdeveloped economies. It is at 
this stage that the planners, in allo- 
cating indigenous and foreign in- 
vestment, have been faced with the 
choice whether to aim at a balanced, 





GLOBETROTTERS WITH A PURPOSE 


all-around development, raising the 
low agricultural productivity and 
living standards of their people 
parallel with the building up of in- 
dustry, or whether to rush ahead 
with a 
heavy industry at the price of long- 
term severe sacrifices by the people. 
The last is, of course, the Communist 
pattern, as practiced in Russia and 
China and made possible by totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 


one-sided concentration of 


The planners in the underdevelop- 
ed nations are, of course, conscious 
of this choice; and those who care 
to preserve free institutions do not 
wish to give too high a priority to 
long-term investments in heavy in- 






dustries. But if massive foreign 
capital aid is acceptec’ for thes 
specific prospects, it may also tie 
down a large share of indigenoy 
resources—labor, raw material; 
transport—to enterprises which yil 
not bear consumable fruit for a long 
time. Such aid has invisible Strings 
—committing a country to a pattem 
of economic development which, 
the Soviets know, has its own politi 
cal logic. 

Moreover, as Soviet aid is always 
given in the form of long-term loam 
and often specific export crops are 
earmarked in advance for repayment ff | 
the commitment to the steep Sovie§ , 
road of development may be rein-§ , 
forced in such cases by a long-tern§ , 
dependence on the Soviet market.§ | 
This is remarkably similar to the§ , 
old type of colonial dependency, orf | 
to the type which Nazi Germany § , 
established before World War II br§ 
its barter contracts in the Balkans. 

All these dangers are involved in 
the present rush to bring aid to the 
underdeveloped nations. It is in the 
interest of both the receiving coun- 
tries and of the West that the totad 
amount of aid from all source 
should be as large as possible; and 
the fact that the Soviets are now 
contributing substantially along with 
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the traditional exporters of capital 
is in itself a cause for satisfaction 
rather than concern. But it is also 
in the interest of both the receiving 
and the Western nations that such 
aid should not be given on terms 
which tend to “commit the uncom 
mitted”—to distort their road of de 
velopment into the Soviet patter, 
making it needlessly hard and pail 
ful, or to create a one-sided long 
term dependency on Soviet markets 

That Khrushchev is setting out t0 
achieve just that is suggested by his 
angry rejections of the idea of poo 
ing a major part of all foreign aid 
in the hands of some impartial 
United Nations agency. Perhaps the 
Western powers, just setting out 
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coordinate their own aid progralls 
should have another look at thal 
idea. 
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Khrushchev-de Gaulle meeting produced no clear-cut 


political victories for either side 


Paris Stalemate 


By Sal Tas 


Paris 
IKITA KHRUSHCHEV’S trip is 
Nive His visit ended with the 
traditional press conference and tele- 
vision speech which, for one after- 
noon, turned the municipal theater 
of Rambouillet into a Soviet territory. 
Rarely has a host’s microphone been 
used so insolently by a guest for pure 
propaganda purposes. Because all 
questions had to be screened in ad- 
vance by the Soviet Embassy, the 
reserve and politeness of journalists 
was interpreted and exploited by the 
Russians as submissiveness—the only 
form of press relations the Soviets 
understand. Soviet culture is hostile 
to dialogue; a question is never 
really answered, it is only the oc- 
casion for a one-sided diatribe by 
Khrushchev. And so the Soviets score 
a point, not a very important one, 
but a point all the same, 

What did Khrushchev gain by this 
very fatiguing trip? Politically, the 
results seem meager indeed, as the 
final communiqué clearly showed, 
but neither national leader expected 
much in the way of political agree- 
ment. The aims of both were essen- 
tially propagandistic and in this re- 
spect they got more or less what they 
wanted, 

President Charles de Gaulle’s aims 
were to put France—and its unique 
President—in the limelight and to 
connect them with the chief an- 
agonist in the forthcoming summit 
conference. This goal was achieved. 
Moreover, at no time could it be 
said that the trip was turned into 
4 successful propaganda tour for 
tither the USSR or the French Com- 
munist party, 
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From Khrushchev’s viewpoint, too, 
the visit was a success. It is im- 
possible to keep a guest in a con- 
stantly hostile atmosphere for two 
weeks. Inevitably the ice is broken. 
Also, Khrushchev himself broke out 
of “the prison of French protocol,” 
and the longer the trip went on, 
the more “normal” it became. 

Thanks to careful self-discipline, 
Khrushchev managed to remove scme 
of the odium attached to the Soviet 
state, and the French people are now 
more willing to accept it in discus- 
sions. The damage done is no greater 
than that caused by Khrushchev’s 
visit to the U.S. People are simply 
more disposed to normalize relations 
with the USSR. But they have not 
become more accessible to Commu- 
nism. The French Communist party 
managed to get enough sympathizers 
into the streets to save face, and it 
was obvious that the USSR and So- 
viet policies were far more popular 
than the French party and its poli- 
cies. The festive atmosphere attracted 
crowds, but the Soviet Premier could 
hardly have ignored the contrast be- 
tween shouting Communists and the 
mass of the more reserved. 

The political results were virtually 
nil, France and the USSR will col- 
laborate a bit more in the scientific 
field (medical and peaceful uses of 
atomic energy), and will exchange 
more goods; that is, if the French 
can find enough suitable commodities 
to buy. 

Khrushchev refused to commit 
himself on Algeria and at the last 
press conference even dropped the 
praise for de Gaulle’s self-determina- 
tion policy which the Soviet Premier 


had enunciated at the press luncheon 
a week before. On disarmament, the 
two leaders agreed only that it was 
the most important problem. But 
Khrushchev did express irritation 
about the second French atomic ex- 
plosion, unleashed one day before 
his visit ended, but his reaction was 
moderate. 

The German problem was dis- 
cussed, but nothing was agreed on. At 
his last press conference, Khrush- 
chev repeated the threat of a separate 
peace treaty between Moscow and 
Pankow, implying that such a treaty 
would deprive the West of its rights 
to remain in Berlin, But the com- 
muniqué states that all problems 
should be settled peacefully and by 
negotiation, and de Gaulle obviously 
refused to make concessions in this 
field. And he could not have done 
so even if he had wanted to, for 
only by remaining firm could he have 
upheld his position as Western cham- 
pion on the eve of the summit con- 
ference. One must always bear in 
mind that de Gaulle’s policy is based 
not on power (which France lacks 
at the moment and probably, as com- 
pared to the two great powers, al- 
ways will) , but on strength of charac- 
ter. 

On the Berlin issue, de Gaulle’s 
position is sound and one can under- 
stand Konrad Adenauer’s confidence 
in him in these past months. But the 
danger in de Gaulle’s foreign policy 
lies in other fields—in his complete 
lack of philosophical, moral or con- 
ceptual understanding of the Soviet 
state and its totalitarian ideology. 
He understands it only insofar as 
it can be understood without a feeling 
for it. For him, diplomacy has eternal 
laws and history eternal divisions. 
New interests, based on new factors 
not necessarily national, escape him 
and fail to influence his behavior. 
The vital interests of the Western 
world, the spur of freedom as the 
battle cry which determines the sides 
in our time, has less appeal to him 
than the historical reminiscences of 
his country, that sublime masquerade 
for personal pride. 











WASHINGTON-U.S.A. 


By Julius Duscha 


Disarmament and Peace 


Emerge as Themes for 60 


ENATORS John F. Kennedy of 
een and Lyndon B. 
Johnson of Texas have both just 
won impressive victories. By getting 
56 per cent of the vote in the Wis- 
consin primary, Kennedy has demon- 
strated that he is not only the front 
runner in the Democratic Presiden- 
tial race but that he is the one man 
with a broad appeal to voters. By 
bringing the Senate civil rights de- 
bate to a successful conclusion with 
approval of a voting rights bill, 
Senate Majority Leader Johnson has 
once again shown that he is as skill- 
ful a compromiser as he is a political 
strategist, Yet neither Kennedy nor 
Johnson seems to have substantially 
improved his political position. 

Kennedy is moving into West Vir- 
ginia for a return engagement with 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Min- 
nesota, while Johnson is trying to 
decide when to announce formally 
that he is indeed a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination. Meanwhile, 
opponents of Kennedy and Johnson 
have somehow managed to disparage 
the really outstanding performances 
of the two men. 

The ease with which Humphrey 
has been able to turn what was ac- 
tually a rather humiliating defeat in 
Wisconsin into something approach- 
ing a smashing victory is an indica- 
tion of the doubts Democrats have 
about the Kennedy candidacy. And 
the doubts always begin and end with 
Kennedy’s Catholicism. 

The religious issue remains the 
crux of Kennedy’s problem, The day 
after the Wisconsin primary [| had 


lunch with a Kennedy strategist. The 
talk was not about Wisconsin; it was 
about how Kennedy should meet the 
Catholic question in an overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant state like West Vir- 
ginia? Can a candidate reason with 
a Protestant who genuinely fears that 
Rome will dominate the actions of a 
Catholic President? 

The only certain answer to these 
and similar questions is Kennedy 
himself, of course. His strategists be- 
lieve that persons who have seen and 
heard their handsome and reasonable 
candidate will not be so concerned 
over his Catholicism. The Kennedy 
image—well-bred, intelligent, serious, 
likable—is far different from the pic- 
ture of the sidewalks of New York 
which Al Smith brought to the minds 
of Midwestern or Southern voters 
32 years ago. 

Except for his Catholicism, Ken- 
nedy is almost an ideal candidate. 
Whether he would be as good a Presi- 
dent as -he is a candidate is another 
matter, and one on which there is 
considerable uncertainty in Washing- 
ton. But in his Wisconsin victory 
Kennedy demonstrated that he has 
wide appeal to the middle-class voters 
who can make or break an election. 

The 


where Kennedy did not do well were 


only areas of Wisconsin 
in the western part of the state, 
which is oriented more toward St. 
Paul and Minneapolis in Humphrey’s 
home state of Minnesota than toward 
Milwaukee and Madison. Elsewhere 
in the state Kennedy did extremely 
well. And the solid Catholic vote for 
him could be as much of an asset 





in the important states lik» New York, 
Illinois and California as it might 
be a hindrance in the hinterlands of 
the Midwest and South 

When one remembers how sys. 
picious so much of the Midwest still 
is of the East, Boston and Harvard, 
the dimensions of Kennedy’s victory 
loom even larger. Yet Humphrey has 
managed to leave the impression that 


he too gained a major victory. Hum. 
phrey should have appealed to 
Wisconsin, with its Progressive, 


maverick traditions, But Humphrey 
managed to win no more than what 
a favorite son with no serious chance 
at the Presidency could have been 
expected to get. 

The professionals who play _poli- 
tics for keeps unquestionably are not 
falling for the Humphrey post-Wis- 





INTO VICTORY 


HUMPHREY: DEFEAT 


consin propaganda, They know who 
won and who lost. Indeed, there are 
some in Washington who believe that 
Humphrey would have been much 
better off had he been beaten even 


more badly than he was. Then he § 
could have withdrawn gracefully and § 
spared himself a withering four weeks § 


up and down the hills of West Vir- 


ginia. Even in the unlikely event of 


a triumph in West Virginia, Hum- 9 
phrey still would be about as far § 
from the nomination as he has ever 9 


been. 
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If I appear to be unceremoniously 
riting off Humphrey, it is not be- 
use of a lack of admiration for 
ihe Senator, One can admire him and 
dill be realistic about his chances 
for the Presidency. 

When Kennedy candidly discusses 
in private his chances for getting the 
nomination, he acknowledges his 
Catholicism, his youth and other fac- 
tors as possible drawbacks, but he 
goes on to say, in effect, “Who else 
is there?” 

In addition to Humphrey, there are 
of course Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton of Missouri, who announced his 
candidacy recently and has since 
been making remarkably parochial 
speeches about such great issues as 
flood control in flooded areas and 
water shortages in arid regions; 
Adlai E. Stevenson, who is still hope- 
fully sitting in the wings polishing 
his prose—including, some detractors 
say, his acceptance speech; and 
Johnson. 

Without attempting to argue the 
sincerity of Johnson’s interest in 
civil rights legislation, his leadership 
in the Senate during the eight-week 
civil rights debate certainly has en- 
hanced his position as a national po- 
litical figure. But it is indeed de- 
batable whether the legislation has 
turned him into a serious Presidential 
candidate. 

“Can you imagine Lyndon cam- 
paigning in Harlem?” ask his critics. 
It is generally agreed that Johnson 
would in all likelihood be defeated 
Vif he were chosen as the Democratic 
candidate. As in Humphrey’s case, 
a convention decision to pass over 





Johnson would in no way reflect on 
his acknowledged ability and _politi- 
cal acumen. It simply would be recog- 


Huition of the facts of politics, facts 
: which Johnson knows as well as any 
# man in the Senate. 


The professionals know, too, that 
civil rights legislation would have 
passed the Senate even if Johnson 


: had opposed the bill. The momentum 
: for action, action and more action 


on civil rights can no more be con- 
trolled by the Senate than it can be 
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carefully channeled by white men in 
the South. So, considered in the per- 
spective of 1960, Johnson’s efforts, 
while important to the shaping of 
the legislation, were probably not 
crucial to his Presidential aspira- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, the civil rights legis- 
lation should help to bring some 
Negro votes that went to President 
Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956 back 
to the Democratic candidate this 
year. But Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon’s appeal to the Negro is not 
being discounted by the Democrats. 
Nor should it be. 

As chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Government Contracts, 
Nixon has turned this once moribund 
group into a useful catalyst which 
has been prodding the AFL-CIO as 
well as Government contractors into 
action that may break down the bar- 
riers to Negroes erected so long ago 
by the construction trades unions, 
and kept in repair in defiance of both 
public and private pressure. From 
this springboard the Vice President 
can easily develop a campaign appeal 
to Negroes that may turn out to be 
difficult for the Democrats to counter- 
act. 

The Democratic convention is only 
three months away, and the mood 
of the capital is coldly political. There 
was a flurry of interest in the Soviet 
disarmament proposals in Geneva 
and in British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan’s hasty visit to Washing- 
ton, but interest subsided as quickly 
as it developed. 

Indeed, the Democratic candidates 
are much more concerned with the 
use of the disarmament question in 
their political campaigns than they 
are in the chances for any East-West 
settlement, or the possible terms of 
such a settlement. Kennedy quickly 
announced that if he were elected 
President he would honor any nu- 
clear test moratorium agreed to by 
President Eisenhower at, say, the 
May summit conference. It was not 
long before Humphrey, Johnson and 
Symington all took the same posi- 
tion, with Humphrey noting that as 


chairman of the Senate Disarmament 
Subcommittee he has been more in- 
terested in the problem than have any 
of his rivals for the Democratic nomi- 
nation. 


The attitude of the Democratic 


candidates toward nuclear testing this 
year recalls Stevenson’s unsuccessful 
and almost disastrous attempt to ad- 
vocate a test ban in 1956. This time 
all of the candidates apparently sense 
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a public acceptance if not a yearning 
for a halt in the armaments race and 
in the testing of bigger and more 
destructive nuclear weapons. 

As for Nixon, his press secretary 
merely noted that of course the Vice 
President can be expected to honor 
any international commitments that 
Eisenhower may make in his re- 
maining months in office. Thus, it 
is quite possible that disarmament as 
well as peace could become a rallying 
point for all of the candidates in 
1960. 

This is a disturbing possibility to 
those in the capital who believe that 
the Soviet threat is still as serious 
as it has ever been in the years 
since the end of World War II. But 
the candidates obviously think that 
the voters—the people who really 
count this year—are becoming in- 
creasingly impatient with the high 
cost of armaments. 








In the 15 years since the Red Army moved into Budapest, the Communist party has 


managed to liquidate its enemies and completely transform itself 


ITH VERY great solemnity, the 

15th anniversary of Hungary’s 
liberation by the Red Army was 
celebrated on April 4. After the 
sufferings of World War II and the 
many atrocities committed by the 
Nazis and their Hungarian acolytes, 
an immense majority of the popula- 
tion—especially those in disfavor 
with Admiral Nicholas Horthy’s 
regime or those persecuted because 
of their religion—eagerly awaited the 
Soviet soldiers. Unfortunately the 
latter’s behavior, with rather rare 
exceptions, strangely resembled that 
of the Nazis or the Hungarian “Silver 
Arrows.” Now, after 15 years, memo- 
ries of those days are still extremely 
vivid among the population, and con- 
tribute much to Hungarian anti-So- 
viet feelings, 

However, apart from the often 
atrocious events that accompanied 
the arrival of the Soviet troops, what 
occurred in 1945 was a liberation. A 
new chapter was opened in the mil- 
lennial history of Hungary, and the 
auspices for the new regime were 
promising. The Communist party 
came out of hiding and loyally played 
the game of governmental coalition. 
In November 1945, for the first time 
in the country’s history, entirely free 
elections were held (in spite of the 
presence of the Soviet Army) and 
the non-Communist parties obtained 
83 per cent of the votes. 

Thanks to democratic reforms, the 
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reconstruction of the war-ravaged 
country made considerable progress. 
It seemed that, after the conclusion 
of a peace treaty and the withdrawal 
of the Red Army from the country, 
all elements would reunite and the 
Hungarian Republic would become a 
free, independent and _ prosperous 
country, where the rights of in- 
dividuals and the interests of society 
would be respected, 

But the Communist party, led by 
refugees from Moscow, 
wanted the complete Sovietization of 
Hungary. Its undermining work, al- 
ready begun in 1946, was practically 
achieved toward the end of 1948 
when the parties 
were liquidated. 

The stages of Hungary’s Bolshevi- 
zation are so well known that they 
need not be recounted here. Less well 
known is the fact that in 15 years the 


returning 


non-Communist 





Communist party has not only man- 
aged to liquidate its enemies—often 
by force—but that the same party 
has completely transformed _ itself. 
Perhaps some people in the West 
think the old ruling clique is still in 
power, except for a few “traitors to 
the Party” who have been executed, 
like Laszlo Rajk in 1949 or Imre 
Nagy in 1958. 

Actually, the internal structure of 
the Party has undergone significant 
changes. To gain some idea of the 
changes one has to examine the com- 
position of the Party Central Com- 
mittee from 1945 until 1960, as well 
as some lists that enumerate the per- 
sonalities taking an active part in 
Hungarian public life. Here are some 
that are particularly striking: 

1. During the first legislative elec- 
tions held after the liberation (No- 
vember 1945), the Communist party 
obtained 67 seats, reserved for mem- 
bers of long service to the Party. All 
of them had taken part in the anti- 
Fascist movement that developed 
during the war. Of this number, only 
23 still occupy some position today, 
but not necessarily within the Central 
Committee; 19 of these are at present 
members of the National Assembly. 

2. Of the 64 members elected to 
the Central Committee of the Hur- 
garian Workers’ party (the name of 
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the CP after its “absorption” of the} 
Socialists in June 1948), 15 are stil 
members of the Central Committee at 
the present time, and four of them— 
Janos Kadar, Gyula Kallai, Gyorgy} 
Marosan and Arpad Szakasits—were 
imprisoned for several years as “i 
perialist agents.” Ten others who) 
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yere in the Central Committee of 
18 occupy positions in the ad- 
ninistration of the state, but the fate 
ofthe others is unknown. It is not 
impossible that some of those who 
have disappeared are in subordinate 
posts, in charge of some local village 
council or section of the Party, but 
thir names do not appear on a list 
yhich names the occupants of about 
00 political, economic and cultural 
posts in Hungary. 

3, Of the eight members of the 
Party Secretariat in 1948, Rajk was 
executed in 1949, Marosan and 
Sakasits were imprisoned in 1950, 
Kadar was condemned in 1951, and 
Mihaly Farkas was arrested in 1956 
(he is still in prison for “violation 
of socialist legality”) . Erno Geré and 
Matyas Rakosi have been living in 
Russia since the crushing of the 1956 
rebellion, and Joseph Révai, the 
“Hungarian Zhdanov,” died in 1959. 
As for the Politburo, besides the 
members of the Secretariat we find 
Imre Vajda (imprisoned in 1950), 
Josef Harustyak (expelled from 
political life), Antal Apro and, last- 
ly... Imre Nagy. 

4, At the time of the Second Con- 
gress of the Hungarian CP held in 
February 1951, several new members 
came into the Central Committee who, 
until then, had been completely un- 
known to most of the people, These 
men were officials of the Party ap- 
paratus, such as Andras Hegediis 
(who in 1955 became President of 
the Council), Bela Szalai, Istvan 
Denes and Laszlo Piros (Minister of 
the Interior at the moment of the 
outbreak of the 1956 revolt); and 
they were soon to take the places of 
the old stagers of the Party, who were 
eliminated and in 
liquidated, 

The list of these last is very long. 
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Numbered among those arrested and 
condemned by means of prefabricated 
trials conducted behind closed doors 
were not only members of the Polit- 
buro and the Central Committee but 
ao most of the superior officers of 
the police and the Army, Communist 


soups in the ministries of Foreign 





Affairs and of the Interior, and 
groups formed by the anti-Fascist 
resistance. Their successors, “crea- 
tures of Rakosi,” are those young 
officials of working-class or peasant 
origin who were sent to Moscow in 
1949 for staff-college training and 
who returned to Hungary in 1951. 

5. The Third Congress, which took 
place in May 1954, again provided an 
opportunity for a considerable re- 
shaping of the Central Committee. 
But although, in 1954, it was Nagy 
who presided over the Government, 
and his supporters tried to eliminate 
Stalinists (who had been losing 
ground since 1953), the latter were 
still powerful and remained influen- 
tial. And a year later the fall of Imre 
Nagy naturally brought about the 
mass return of the numerous “crea- 
tures” into the higher ranks of the 
Party. 

6. In July 1956, the time of 
Rakosi’s resignation, there was still 
another re-modelling of the Politburo 
and the Central Committee. Several 
Communist leaders—Kadar among 
them—who were unjustly imprisoned 
came back into the Politburo and 
important changes were made within 
the Central Committee, where the 
game of in-and-out continues. 

It is impossible in a short article 
to enter into a deep analysis of the 
personnel changes that ensued in the 
heart of the Party during the rising 
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of October 1956. Nevertheless, it is 
a characteristic fact that certain per- 
sons—e.g., Antal Apro, who is now 
first vice president of the Council and 
is the only Hungarian Communist 
leader to have belonged to the Polit- 
buro without interruption since 1945 
—were taking part in the manage- 
ment of the Party even during the in- 
surrection. 

It was three months after the 
crushing of the rebellion, in February 
1957, that we began to learn the com- 
position of the new Central Commit- 
tee of the Party, now called the Work- 
er-Socialist party. But at first this 
Central Committee had no more than 
37 members, compared with 64 in 
1948, 69 in 1951 and 71 in 1954; 
and several of the new members had 
no political past of any note. 

Now, three years afterward, the 
situation seems to have been con- 
solidated. The Central Committee 
elected at the Seventh Congress of 
the Party (in December 1959) again 
consists of 71 members, but 50 of 
these played no important part in 
national affairs before the events of 
1956. Thus it seems that, so far as 
this was possible, the Kadar regime 
appealed to new cadres. It is equal- 
ly interesting that the present Central 
Committee includes practically no 
members known for their activity 
during the Stalin period: “Creatures 
of Rakosi” are almost without ex- 
ception eliminated. Nor, of course, 
do the partisans of Imre Nagy, the 
“revisionists,” appear among the 
leading personnel, At first sight, then, 
the present regime seems to want to 
pursue a sort of “middle” policy, 
and is fighting on two fronts. 

However, while the “creatures of 
Rakosi” and, in a general way, all 
the “activists” of the Stalinist regime 
are at liberty, have positions of some 
kind in the administration of the 
state (local councils, ministries, etc.) , 
or work in some enterprise, Imre 
Nagy and some of his principal col- 
laborators were murdered. Others are 
still imprisoned and are not even al- 
lowed the possibility of replying to 
the accusations against them. 
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insinuate a few hundred first- 
class history teachers into the lovely, 
romantic South. This idea results 
from my reading of the Congres- 
sional debates on the Civil Rights 
Bill, H.R. 8601—especially the ar- 
gumentative masterpiece by South 
Carolina’s Senator Strom Thurmond. 
He is the man who led the “little 
confederacy” in 1948. Now he leads 
the fight against allowing Negroes to 
vote and, incidentally, reveals the 
deep psychosis of the South. 

I wish I could reproduce the Thur- 
mond speech, made in the Senate on 
Friday, April 1, and send it far and 
wide over the land. Anyone who can 
get hold of the Congressional Record 
for that date can find the full re- 
fulgent text of it. On the Northern 
side the 
Negroes to vote was carried on quiet- 
ly and realistically. Excerpts from 
the Civil Rights Commission’s report 
were introduced to prove that dark- 
skinned citizens had been systemati- 
cally denied suffrage in various sec- 
tions of the deep South. 

The Civil Rights Bill, which is 
being debated as this is written and 
which will probably be passed, pro- 
vides for a system of election referees. 
If a citizen is illegally prevented 
from voting, he can appeal to a fed- 
eral court. The judge can appoint a 
referee who will have the authority 
to investigate and see to it that the 
man’s constitutional rights are pro- 
tected. The new law does not con- 
tain all that the liberals asked for, 
but it does embody the main point. 
Other provisions will come in due 
course, 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Rebel Yell in the U.S. Senate. 
A Rift Between South and North |} 


The debate on H.R. 8601 has re- 
vealed a highly dangerous situation 
between North and South. I am 
taking for granted, of course, that 
the 18 Senators who spoke for the 
South really represented the people 
of their states. If my assumption is 
correct, there is a deep rift between 
the states down there and the rest 
of the country. With deep regret an 
old friend of that lovely South would 
have to reach the conclusion that 
those old rebel states are far more 
different from the North, the Midwest 
and Far West than is Canada, Great 
Britain or half of Europe. 

This is a shocking supposition. 
But before jumping to conclusions 
about it, take a look at Senator Thur- 
mond’s solemn address. He spoke 
sadly of “the War for Southern In- 
dependence,” and ‘traced the descent 
of the Southern faction in the Demo- 
cratic party. Since it has lost control 
of the party, it is, we are told, being 
forced to conform with the rest of 
“T have said,” the 
Senator proceeds, “that if events 
should take a certain turn—a turn 
which is entirely possible, though it 
is one which we still believe we can 
avoid—the South would become in 


the country. 


its race relations pattern a replica 
of the North. And I venture to pre- 
dict that, when and if this should 
happen, the pressure for so-called in- 
tegration that has been so intensively 
applied against the South for the 
past five years and more would die 
down almost completely. . . . The 
basic motivating psychological factor 
behind the North’s attempt to impose 
so-called civil rights programs and 
racial integration on the South is 





this powerful, subconscious desire to 
make the South conform. . . . I do 
not know exactly why it is that the 
North so strongly objects to the 
South’s being different; I only know 
that the North does object and that 
for more than a century it has at. 
tempted to make the South conform 
to Northern ways.” 

Then the South 
Carolina spoke sadly of Senator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois and Senator 
Clifford Case of New Jersey. These 
and other Northerners, he affirmed, 
“actually seem to feel that there is 
something quite sad, something very 
unfortunate, about the South’s not 
being exactly like the rest of the 
country; they feel sympathetic to- 
ward us, rather than vengeful. They 
seem to consider it almost their duty, 





Senator from 


as a favor to us in the South, te 
change us, to mold us in the na 
tional image.” And then he went on 
to explain that the folks down there 
strenuously object to uniformity. 
They insist upon being different. 
Well, the eloquent South Carolin: 
ian couldn’t be more wrong. We like 
differences. We love every sliver 0! 
regional originality in the South or 
anywhere else. We did object to 
slavery. We do object to segregation. 
And we do think citizens should b¢ 
allowed to vote. Perhaps the history 
teachers to whom I referred may be 
able to explain all about that ol 
war and the rough Reconstruction 
Days. And they may have a word 
or two to say about qualities wort! 
keeping and those better pitches 
overboard. Just hang on, Senator. | 
you live long enough, you will 
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CONFUSIONS IN 
THE DEFENSE DEBATE 


The character of U.S. strategic nuclear warfare today 


By William Burden Jr. 


national defense debate have by 
now obscured its purpose. From an 
initial focus on the 196] budget and 
the adequacy of its military pro- 
grams, attention has been diverted to 
a score of lesser disputes on matters 
ill-adapted to public debate. 

Adding to this confusion has been 
the isolation of the “missile gap” 
controversy and the levels on which 
this problem is discussed. The Ad- 
ministration speaks most often of 
“over-all” military power, rather 
than of having that power likely to 
be both available and decisive in 
future contingencies. Its political 
critics dwell on the missile gap, an 
area of future deficiency, without 
close regard to its import. Spokesmen 
for the Air Force stress the dangers 
of total war, those for the Army and 
Navy the likelihood of limited war. 
Fired on these trajectories, the argu- 
ments pass each other in mid-air. 

If “over-all” power has a certain 
evasive connotation, much of the 
missile gap criticism has been equally 
misleading. A great deal of this criti- 
cism has focused on the National In- 
telligence Estimates, whose derivation 
cannot be made public but whose va- 
lidity cannot be judged unless it 
is, Published “estimates of the esti- 
mates” indicate that the Soviets are 
expected to hold a numerical lead in 
ICBMs of from two- to four-to-one 
until 1963, but published _ testi- 
Wittiam BurpEN Jr. works as a re- 
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Center oj Foreign Policy Research. 
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mony also indicates there are areas 
of considerable doubt in our knowl- 
edge of Soviet missile programs. 
The Secretary of Defense recently 
testified, “We don’t know what the 
Soviets are doing with their ICBMs 
because we have never seen a site.” 
The Air Force Chief of Staff said, 
“T don’t think anyone is sure what 
the Russians are doing to start with.” 
The Chief of Naval Operations told 
a House committee we have no evi- 
dence that Russia is _ building 
ICBMs in large numbers, and no 
knowledge that she is not. He later 
told a Senate group that we have not 
“the least idea” where Soviet combat 
ICBM sites are located, or whether 
there are any at all, On this basis 
a debate on the precise level of the 
estimates (or reassurances on the mis- 
sile threat) seems time badly spent. 
Use of the term “missile gap” is 
also misleading in implying that our 
requirement for numbers of missiles 
is essentially the same as that of the 
Soviets, and that a relatively easy 
solution, accelerating our production 
of missiles, lies open to us, Our re- 
quirements may be substantially 
greater or markedly less than those 
of the Soviets, depending on our mili- 
tary strategy and the performance of 
our weapons. Merely producing more 
missiles would not affect what is 
acknowledged to be our primary stra- 
tegic problem, the vulnerability of 
our strategic force to destruction by 
surprise attack. While missile produc- 
tion might be doubled in the course 
of a few months, construction of pro- 
tected missile bases takes in the 


neighborhood of two years, and no 
practical scheme for shortening this 
leadtime has yet been made public. 

Various proposals have been made 
to close the anticipated gap, or at 
least to reduce its dangers, by a con- 
tinuous patrol of from 50 to several 
hundred nuclear-armed bombers kept 
airborne to avoid destruction. With- 
out detailed and no doubt classified 
knowledge of the present and achieve- 
able ratios of SAC crews to aircraft, 
the number of bombers that could 
mechanically be kept airborne and 
the ability of this force to penetrate 
Soviet air defense, public debate on 
these proposals has been necessarily 
abortive. What information has been 
published indicates a low ratio of 
crews to aircraft and tends to sup- 
port the Secretary of Defense’s con- 
clusien that “you can have an air 
alert tomorrow morning. You can- 
not have it for too long or you will 
wear out your capability.” 

The risks presented by a Soviet 
missile lead have been glossed over 
by reassurances on our existing stra- 
tegic power; they have also been 
exaggerated by over-simplifying the 
attacker’s problems. A _ favorable 
missile-to-target ratio is a prerequi- 
site for surprise attack but does not 
guarantee its success. Accurate and 
timely knowledge of the victim’s stra- 
tegic force, the warning time avail- 
able to him, and his speed of reaction 
is also needed. To reduce the danger 
of retaliation, the attacker would 
also need a high degree of assurance 
that his missiles would launch and 
impact at the programmed times and 
that critically dangerous portions of 
the victim’s retaliatory force would 
in fact be destroyed. The victim may 
receive strategic warning of the at- 
tack, particularly if the attacker’s 
civil and air defenses are alerted in 
advance of the blow. Tactical or 
radar warning of the attack, permit- 
ting the victim to launch significant 
portions of his retaliatory force, is 
expected to add to these problems. 

Several of these problems are 
clearly less serious obstacles to a dic- 
tatorship than to a democracy; tech- 











nology will simplify others by in- 
creasing the performance and flexi- 
bility of long-range missiles. The 
nature of these problems, however, 
indicates why a Soviet missile supe- 
riority of the range now anticipated 
cannot, by itself, be considered deci- 
sive. For this reason, and because it 
now seems too late to alter the 1960- 
62 missile disparity, the more signifi- 
cant aspects of the missile debate may 
lie in the standards advanced by its 
participants. Here a clear difference 
of military opinion exists on the level 
and character of strategic-nuclear 
power adequate for the United States. 

Although neither goal may in fact 
be achieveable, the alternatives are 
a strategic force able to destroy So- 
viet nuclear power in the initial ex- 
changes of an all-out war, and one 
appropriate to the destruction of that 
nation’s civilian economy in retalia- 
tion for aggression. The first of these 
standards is called counterforce or 
first-strike capability, the second a 
“finite” or limited deterrent. 

Strategic appropriate to 
these standards could vary greatly in 
their size, composition and influence 
on the policies of both adversaries. A 
counterforce strike would call for the 
delivery of large numbers of weapons 
against protected enemy missile sites 
and defense centers with a high order 
of accuracy. A finite deterrent force 
might need only those weapons to 
destroy some 100 civilian centers, a 
destructive level 
ciently “unacceptable” to deter a 
Soviet attack. 

The counterforce standard, the 
identification of an adequate deter- 
rent with the ability to destroy an 
adversary’s strategic power, has been 
advanced by leading spokesmen for 
the Air Force and is shared by many 
of those most alarmed about the mis- 
sile gap. General Thomas S. Power, 
chief of the Strategic Air Command, 
has said with characteristic frankness 
that this country would face contin- 
ued erosion of the free world if it 
lost the ability to start a war. The 
Air Force Chief of Staff, testifying 
this year, called destruction of an 


forces 


considered _ sufh- 
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enemy’s ability to fight the first ob- 
jective in modern warfare. Limiting 
our capability to the destruction of 
enemy cities, he warned, would deny 
us the ability to react to strategic 
warning of attack and impair both 
our ability to minimize damage to 
the United States and to aid an ally. 

Against use of the counterforce 
concept as a standard of adequacy 
has been posed an increasing weight 
of argument by those who believe 
limited war is not only the most 
likely form of Soviet aggression but, 
if not dealt with promptly and at 
lower levels of military force, a more 
probable cause of all-out war than a 
deliberate surprise attack. This group 
includes leading spokesmen for the 
Army and Navy; for reasons both 
diverse and divergent, its members 
advocate a limited, specifically re- 
taliatory, but highly protected de- 
terrent force. 

A basic premise of the finite deter- 
rent group is that the United States 
is unlikely to be offered, much less 
take, the opportunity to destroy sig- 
nificant portions of the Soviet missile 
force on the ground. For this country 
to initiate nuclear war is unthinkable. 
for it to threaten to do so not credi- 
ble. To “blunt” or reduce the force 
of a Soviet surprise attack seems to 
this group impractical in view of the 
secrecy and speed with which such 
an attack would be launched. 

The counterforce standard, this 
group argues, drags the U.S. into 
an intense and in all probability 
fruitless arms race with the Soviet 
Union. For each missile built by the 
Soviets, one or more must be built 
to destroy it. Should war come at 
some stage of the race, the hundreds 
of U.S. missile bases would serve 
only to draw the most severe atomic 
fire to this continent. (Long-range 
missiles may of course be deployed 
on overseas territory, or on ships and 
aircraft. For political reasons it is 
unlikely that a large missile force 
could be deployed on allied territory; 
mobile-based missiles do not as yet 
promise the accuracy and destructive 
power desirable for certain counter- 


force targets.) The piling uy of offen. 
sive weapons is criticized not only 
for diverting ‘rom the 
problem of protecting our retaliatory 
force, but also for diverting resources 
from adequate limited wer prepara- 


attention 





tions. 

Several key assumptions. made by 
the advocates of a limited strategic 
force, divide this group from the pro. 
ponents of counterforce power. One 
is that there are calculable and dur. 
able limits to the amount of damage 
an aggressor would willingly risk, 
limits independent of an aggressor’s 
military power and incentives to at- 
tack. A second and related assump. 
tion is that U.S. retaliatory power 
can be given such protection against 
surprise attack as to make credible 
the risk of such damage. A third such 
assumption is that an effective nu- 
clear stalemate, or stand-off on the 
strategic level, is both achievable and 
desirable. General Maxwell Taylor, 
who advocates a_ limited strategic 
force and a greater emphasis on con- 
ventional arms, has written that a 
state of mutual deterrence already 
exists in which both powers are in- 














creasingly restrained from the de. 
liberate initiation of all-out war. The 
Air Force Chief of Staff, however, 
has said that it was little more than 
“unsupportable hopefulness” to be- 
lieve a_ stable could be § 
achieved between even key elements 
of the opposing military systems— 
“Tactics of offense and defense, sci- 
entific breakthrough, weapon devel: 
opment, passive defense measures, all 
play upon one another in offering 






balance 










new ways to upset this balance, this 
stability.” 

The contradictions between these 
two concepts underlie many of the 
current defense controversies. They 
lead to alternate and _ conflicting 
standards of adequacy for strategic 
power and therefore to variant pti 
orities for other military capabilities 
and even for individual weapons. For 
this reason the great debate might 
well turn from the forms of military 
power to the purposes for which it 
is accumulated, 
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An Analysis of the 


KENNAN- 
KHRUSHCHEV 


DIALOGUE 


By Raphael Abramovitch 


N A SENSE, an international “two-cornered correspon- 

dence” is taking place in leading American and Sov- 
iet magazines. This dialogue was opened by Nikita 
Khrushchev in an article on coexistence in the October 
1959 issue of Foreign Affairs in which he develops his 
familiar arguments that the growing tension in interna- 
tional relations, which has often led to the very brink of 
a world war, must be relaxed by both sides renouncing 
force as an instrument. Instead, disagreements should be 
solved through negotiations, pacts and compromises, be- 
cause the use of a force which includes nuclear weapons 
would lead to the destruction of existing civilization and 
to the extermination of a considerable portion of the 
world’s population. 

Khrushchev, therefore, returns to his idea of general 
and immediate disarmament. Then the antagonism be- 
tween the two systems, which he calls socialism and cap- 
italism, will be resolved through economic, scientific and 
cultural competition. 

There is an important grain of truth in Khrushchev’s 
reasoning, as there is in all such general, theoretical con- 
structions. But this grain of truth does not lie in Khrush- 
chev’s sudden turn to pacifism and political “vegetarian- 
ism,” nor in his decision, in principle, to repudiate force 
and aggression. It lies, instead, in his accurate assess- 
ment of his own practical interests—in particular, the 
Preservation of his dictatorship, which demands greater 
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consideration for the daily needs of the mass of the Soviet 
people. 

When Stalin died, the Soviet people experienced a cer- 
tain relief from their nightmare sufferings under Stalin- 
ism. After a short period of content, they began to de- 
mand that more and more attention be paid to their needs. 
Thus, recent dispatches from Moscow speak of the grow- 
ing “fastidiousness” of the Soviet citizen when he buys 
clothes, footwear, furniture and other consumer goods. 
Goods are piling up unsold because of customers’ grow- 
ing discrimination. Soviet citizens want better goods and 
in the latest styles. There is also a growing demand for 
housing and increasing impatience for the time when, in- 
stead of the present incredible overcrowding, with fam- 
ilies of six living in one room, housing will at least ap- 
proach that of the more advanced countries of the world. 

Let us leave aside for the moment the purely political 
questions connected with the change of regime. In a 
letter written January 15, 1960, on his return from 
Russia, a friend of mine described his impressions as fol- 
lows: In Moscow, police oppression has greatly decreased, 
but there is no obvious political change. The worst ex- 
cesses of police brutality and lawlessness have been abol- 
ished, but the Soviet citizen, now as before, is cut off from 
free information about what is going on in the world and 
has no influence on the policies of the Kremlin. 

One thing alone stands out clearly from conversations 
with citizens in Moscow: Above all else, the citizen wants 
a new war to be prevented. And, if it is possible to speak 
of the pressure of public opinion in the Soviet Union at 
all—in the absence of free expression of the people’s will 
—then it manifests itself in their thirst for peace and their 
horror at the idea of a new war. 

Khrushchev’s line is to take into account and to satisfy 
the people’s material and housing needs, and to comply 
with their more and more insistent demand for a policy 
that will not lead to war. But to carry out this program, 
it is essential to shift the economy from heavy industry 
to the production of consumer goods and to housing con- 
struction. Here, Khrushchev’s new policy clashes with. 
the policy of the conquest of space and intensive produc- 
tion of giant rockets and guided missiles with ranges of 
thousands of miles. This latest phase of the arms race 
is terribly expensive and even the richest country in the 
world, the U.S., in trying to balance its budget, has had 
to limit its military production in order to avoid danger- 
ous fluctuations in the economy. 

The Soviet Union, of course, finds itself in a similar 
position, in spite of all its bragging about its gigantic 
production and huge natural resources. While the U.S. 
has embarked on the risky course of not developing its 
atomic armaments to the fullest possible extent, the USSR 
has stopped at nothing to surpass the U.S. in developing 
intercontinental missiles. The Kremlin is, nevertheless, 
in difficult straits: Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan and 
Khrushchev constantly insist that when an adequate 
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pact is concluded, the United States should grant the 
USSR billions in credit. It is no accident that the Soviet 
Union has turned for credit to the most powerful country 
in the world, persistently urging decadent, declining, 
bourgeois America to give her credit. 

Hence the Soviet Government must try to alleviate the 
hardships that it has imposed on its citizens and its in- 
dustry, on the whole life of the country, in pursuit of 
absolute superiority in armaments. And it also follows 
directly that this involves a substantial reduction not only 
in arms for the ground forces but also in the production 
needed for rockets and nuclear weapons. 

For this reason, it has seemed a mistake to regard 
Khrushchev’s new policy as just a deceitful maneuver to 
make the U.S. and her allies lower their guard so that, at 
a given moment, the Soviet can take them unaware and 
endeavor to destroy them in a nuclear attack. At the same 
time, in carrying out a policy of relaxing tension and of 
disarmament. do not imagine for a minute that the Krem- 
lin will ever make an agreement leading to a real com- 
promise, i.e., mutual concessions on both sides. It is quite 
clear that the concessions the Kremlin talks about will be 
minor ones on the Communist side and very important 
and real on the side of the free world. 

Similar considerations apparently dictated George 
Kennan’s cautious attitude toward Khrushchev’s ideas. In 
an article also in Foreign Affairs, Kennan dwells upon 
one strange circumstance. While Khrushchev has made 
basic changes in internal Soviet policy and thereby re- 
jected part of his inheritance from Stalin in this area, 
and while he has decided to tone down the Soviet Union’s 
aggressive position, he has never once suggested that the 
policy he is offering is new or that he has abandoned the 
old one as injurious and dangerous either for the Soviet 
Union or for the whole world. Instead of emphasizing 
this, and, in so doing, demonstrating that the Soviet Union 
was definitely taking a new course, Khrushchev tries to 
make it appear that he is simply following the old line, 
using slightly different methods. 

This attempt to present Soviet policy as though mistakes 
and miscalculations had never been made is severely 
criticised by Kennan. At one point, he remarks: “They 
expect us to believe that the Soviet Union was governed, 
for 40 years, by a group of men radically different 
from all other mortals in that they never made mistakes, 
never analyzed a single problem incorrectly, were never 
governed by any emotions other than the disinterested 
service of others.” And Kennan reminds us that, during 
these years, a large number of those very leaders turned 
out to be traitors, betrayers and criminals, and were dealt 
with accordingly. Diplomat Kennan refrained from ask- 
ing directly how it happens that, although Khrushchev 
himself, in his famous 20th Party Congress speech, 
exposed so many of the crimes Stalin committed in in- 
ternal policies, he has never let slip a single word sug- 
gesting that there was the slightest blemish on Stalin’s 
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foreign policy. Evidently that foreign policy—which led 
to such a gigantic increase in Soviet territory, <phere of 
influence and military might—has seemed entirely satis. 
factory to Stalin’s successors. It follows that they have 
not abandoned Stalin’s final aim—Communist domina.- 
tion of the world—nor the methods which brought about 
his greatest victories. 

The political aim of Kennan’s article was to probe 
more specifically into the methods Khrushchev intends to 
use in his policy of peaceful coexistence, particularly 
concerning the possibility of a policy change toward the 
territories and people subjugated after the war. 

Kennan’s second question concerns relations between 
the USSR and the U.S., in particular the anti-American 
baiting that issues unceasingly from the Soviet press and 
radio. 

Kennan’s questions were not answered by Khrushchev 
but by one of his aides, Yuri Zhilin (a contributor to 
the magazine Novoye Vremya [New Times] for a num- 
ber of years, he appears in Kommunist for the first 
time), who published a long reply in the January issue of 
Kommunist, entitled “Do Not Put Obstacles in the Way 
of Peaceful Coexistence.” Evidently he was commissioned 
to refute, one by one, Kennan’s objections and assertions. 
Zhilin tries to drown his answers in a sea of historical 
and ideological reasoning; nevertheless, answers to these 
“accursed questions” are provided quite clearly and pre- 
cisely. Basing himself on what, for him, is an indisputable 
fact—namely, that the Communist regimes in all the 
satellites were created and continue to exist by the will of 
the working class and without any assistance from the 
Soviet armies of occupation—Zhilin states categorically: 
“It is well-known that the peoples of the socialist coun- 
tries themselves chose the path of their development and 
no one can make them turn off that path. It is time it was 
understood that the policy of ‘rolling back’ and ‘liber- 
ation’ has become completely bankrupt.” What new ideas 
does Kennan have to offer? Zhilin asks. What does 
Kennan want of the Soviet Union? That it force the 
workers of the people’s democracies to return to a capital- 
ism? Or that it allow Western imperialism to force them 
to do so? 

Zhilin is equally cavalier with Kennan’s second criti- 
cism: baiting America. He considers this accusation 
completely unfounded and unjust. Dozens of articles 
in the Soviet press record “the good things about America 
which we should adopt, dozens of articles in which are 
shown the indices in which we want to catch up with the 
U.S.A. Doesn’t this amount to recognition of American 
achievements? At the same time, the Soviet press does 
not hide . . . the defects in the ‘American way of life. ...’ 

“No ‘anti-American campaign’ is being carried on in 
the Soviet Union. It is simply that the capitalist system 
and the policy dictated by the interests of the monopolies 
are exposed.” 

These quotes show the formality and superficiality of 
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the Soviet reply to Kennan’s serious questions, and they 
sre easily demolished. For example, normalization of 
mutual relations in Central Europe does not at all mean 
that the Soviet Union should replace the people’s demo- 
cratic regimes, or allow the Western imperialists to do so. 
A third possibility exists—the most natural, democratic 
and honest: to ask the captive peoples—the working class, 
the peasants, the intelligentsia—what kind of political and 
social regime they want. Do they want their present 
totalitarian dictatorships, or would they prefer, for in- 
stance, to introduce democratic socialism? If such a 
plebiscite of the entire population were taken freely and 
honestly, the verdict of the people, whatever it turned out 
to be, should be the sole factor in deciding the argument. 
And the Kremlin and all the Western powers should sub- 
mit to it, whatever their own political systems. But the 
Kremlin, of course, would never agree because it knows 
very well that the verdict would go against it. 

One of the theoretical premises on which Zhilin bases 
his assertion that the Soviet Union is not and never 
could become imperialistic is: “The very nature of the 
social system of a socialist country makes any war policy 
alien to it. There are no classes and social groups with a 
vested interest in an arms race, in aggression and the 
seizing of other’s lands. . . . The fact that no social group 
in a socialist society has a vested interest in war is the 
most convincing proof that the Soviet Government wants 
peace and normalization of international relations.” 
This premise, put forward long ago by Marxian Social- 
ists, still has much of its original cogency, but only when 
a democratic socialist country is under discussion; that 
is, when the working class and all other strata of society 





determine the government policy. For an anti-capitalist 
totalitarianism based on one-party dictatorship Zhilin’s 
premise is completely incorrect. In fact, such dictator- 
ships are much more aggressive, expansionist, imperialis- 
tic than the most reactionary bourgeois regime. Let 
Zhilin ponder the question of what legitimate interests 


7 of the Chinese working class demanded the banditry of 


breaching India’s frontiers. He will hardly be able to 


: answer since Khrushchev himself did not do so and has 
_ not concealed his disapproval of Chinese Communist be- 
» havior in this matter, 


Zhilin may not be familiar with the history of 


)World War II, except in the falsified version which 


Stalin and Molotov produced. If he were, he might find 


it instructive. For example, when on August 23, 1939, 
’ the famous Molotov-Ribbentrop non-aggression pact was 
concluded, the Bolshevik press presented it as the best 
» guarantee of peace. Along with the pact, however, an 


additional secret protocol was signed in which Hitler and 
Stalin agreed to partition Poland and divide all East 
and Southeast Europe into Soviet and Nazi spheres of 
influence. Totalitarian Fascism and totalitarian Com- 


) ™unism had come to an imperialist agreement at the ex- 


Pense of other nations. The Soviet sphere was to include 
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Finland, Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania, and the northern 
line of partition was to run along the northern boundary 
of Lithuania. For Poland, the line of partition between 
Germany and the USSR was to run roughly along the 
Narew, Vistula and San. In the south, Russia was to get 
Bessarabia while Germany declared it had no interest in 
that region. (For the state documents of these agreements, 
see Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1933-1934, United States De- 
partment of State, 1948.) The agreement was supposed 
to remain completely confidential. 

But that is not all. Collaboration between the brown 
and red dictatorships went much further after these 
various annexations marked out in the secret protocol 
had taken place. In the following November the Axis 
powers suggested that the Soviet Union unite with them 
so that with their combined forces they could bring the 
war to a successful conclusion and then divide the world. 
The division was formulated, again in a special secret 
protocol drafted on November 15, 1940, and read as 
follows: 

1. Germany declares that, apart from the territorial 
revisions in Europe to be carried out at the conclusion of 
the peace, her territorial aspirations center in the ter- 
ritories of Central Africa. 

2. Italy declares that, apart from the territorial re- 
visions in Europe to be carried out at the conclusion of 
the peace, her territorial aspirations center in the ter- 
ritories of Northern and Northeastern Africa. 

3. Japan declares that her territorial aspirations center 
in the area of Eastern Asia to the south of the Island 
Empire of Japan. 

4. The Soviet Union declares that its territorial aspira- 
tions center south of the national territory of the Soviet 
Union in the direction of the Indian Ocean. 

In addition, Italy, Germany and Japan concluded a 
further agreement regarding Turkey and the Straits to 
meet Soviet demands. 

Zhilin’s sophisms, therefore, will not be very convinc- 
ing to an audience of enlightened Westerners, who will 
not only question his theories, but also his sincerity and 
his intentions. It was Khrushchev, after all, who in his 
last speech in Indonesia declared that if the forthcoming 
May summit meeting does not reach an agreement on 
West Berlin satisfactory to the Soviet Union, he would 
conclude a peace treaty with East Germany and hand it 
control of all traffic to and from Berlin. If the Allies 
then attempted to restore communications with the be- 
leaguered city by force, the USSR would consider this 
equivalent to an attack on the Soviet Union, with all the 
consequences that would imply. And the consequences 
would be considerable—no less than a new world war. 

What class, then, in the Soviet Union insists on such 
a policy? If the USSR is a socialist country, how can it 
possibly want war? And where is Khrushchev’s rejec- 
tion of the use of force as an instrument to settle con- 
flicts? 








By Harry Fleischman 


LABOR AND THE |: 
Civit RIGHTS REVOLUTION!: 


Trade union civil rights for Negroes proceed slowly, but AFL-CIO speeds progress} “ 


HEN GEORGE MEANY, AFL- 
CIO president, was quizzed 
by reporters on Adam Clayton 
Powell’s prospective assumption of 
the chairmanship of the House 
Labor Committee, his characteristic- 
ally blunt reply: “I think it’s 
terrible” exploded on the front pages 
of the nation’s Negro newspapers. 
Meany’s criticism of Powell’s alleged 
“racism” and record of absenteeism 
in Congress was brushed off as 
“irrelevant.” 
The National Association for the 
of Colored People, 


which a year or two ago said, “We 


Advancement 


deplore and dissociate ourselves from 
the banner of extreme racialism 
raised by Mr. Powell,” this time 
joined other Negro groups to defend 
Powell and hit Meany. Negro papers 
asked “Why hasn’t 
Meany ever attacked Graham Barden 
(the House Committee’s 
Dixiecrat chairman) or Senator East- 
land of Mississippi?” ignoring the 
fact that Meany has repeatedly de- 
nounced Southern racists. 
Unhappily, prejudice has become in- 
grained so deeply in all of us that 
only Negroes may safely criticize 
other Negroes; only Jews other Jews; 
only unionists other unionists—with- 
out being charged with bias. 

Behind this discord was the para- 
doxical fact that relations between 
labor and Negro groups have been 
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deteriorating at precisely the moment 
that Negroes are making substantial 
gains in opening the gates to union 
and job equality. Yet this should 
occasion no surprise. As Frederick 
Douglass, the great Negro abolition- 
ist, wrote 75 years ago: “If there is 
no struggle, there is no progress. 
Those who profess to favor freedom, 
and yet depreciate agitation, are 
men who want crops without plow- 
ing up the ground.” 

These strained relations, neverthe- 
less, come when the need for full 
unity to win decent civil rights legis- 
lation and action has never been 
more urgent. Roy Wilkins, executive 
director of the NAACP, reminds us 
that the conservative Detroit Free 
Press “editorially chuckled with glee 
recently over the prospect of a split 
between labor and the NAACP and 
its relief at the 
possibility that the public will not 
have ‘arrayed before it allied organ- 
izations’ fighting for Negro civil 
rights.” At the same time, the 
NAACP labor secretary, Herbert 
Hill, charged that the AFL-CIO has 
failed to eliminate even the most 
obvious instances of racism within 
affiliated unions and that organized 
labor seems incapable of over- 
coming its “habitual discriminatory 
practices.” These are powerful words, 
but are they true? 

Let’s take a look. Nobody can 
deny that labor has a long way to 
go to bring about an era of equality 
for all within every union and within 
all unionized industries. Yet it must 


does not conceal 








also be admitted that labor ha¥ W 
broken down many of the barries§ w 
to job equality for workers of every§ th 
race, creed and national origin. Has§ m 
any other national institution—in- p 
cluding the church, business and— £ 
political parties—done as much? p 
Democratic and Republican na-§ T 
tional conventions have gone on§ d 
record for Federal fair employment# B 
practice laws, yet no such bill haf wu 
been passed by Congress. Unlike the} C 
labor movement, not a single US§ 
national manufacturers’ or trade a-§ ti 
sociation has a civil rights policy, 
a civil rights 
staff to advance fair employmenti§ a 

All the 
major religious denominations in-j tl 
veigh strongly against segregation§ é 
but many a minister ruefully conf o 
cedes that eleven o'clock Sunday 
morning is the nation’s most segre® t 
gated hour of the week. Unions, too,§ 
are faced with the problem of closing 5! 
the gap between official policies and t 
actual practices. s | 
And Negro workers are justifiably 
t 
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impatient. For almost a_ hundred 
years since the Emancipation Procle- 
mation, discrimination has col 
tinued. Negroes are still the last toy 
be hired and the first to be fired.j 
In 1939, white workers earned more 
than twice as much as Negroes:§ 
today it is slightly less than twice 
as much, But the gap is still tremend-# 
ous—$2,652 a year for the mediany 
Negro, $4,569 for the white. Most 
Negroes are still barred from ap 
prenticeship programs. Housing fot 
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the Negro is still in delapidated 
ums, in overcrowded rooms at 
exorbitant rents. Schools, even in 
the North, are largely segregated be- 
cause housing is segregated. 

Faced with these frustrations, the 
rate of union progress in ending dis- 
crimination often seems miniscule to 
Negro workers. But progress is on 
the way. Take the recent convention 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. It voted by four-to-one to 
erase the union’s 65-year-old color 
ban from its constitution, thus re- 
deeming the pledge its president, 
William P. Kennedy, made in 1957 
when the Trainmen affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO. Nor was the action a 
mere grudging effort to escape ex- 
pulsion by the parent federation. 
Elimination of the “white male” 
phrase from section 110 of the 
Trainmen’s constitution was intro- 
duced by a Southerner, B. Grady 
Byington of Macon, Georgia, the 
union’s general chairman for the 
Central of Georgia Railway. Union 
spokesmen emphasized that elimina- 
tion of the clause will aid organizing 
efforts among railroad workers in 
the South, where many employes 
are Negro. 

Nevertheless, it remains true that 
the heated debates at last September’s 
AFL-CIO San Francisco convention 
on race problems were vital in pre- 
paring for this most dramatic break- 
through in the AFL-CIO’s drive to 
wipe out bias in its affiliated unions. 
A. Philip Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters and an AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent, had called upon the convention 
to oust the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
unless they eliminated their constitu- 
tional bans on Negro members with- 
In six months. 

The convention’s resolution com- 
mittee and President George Meany, 
while acknowledging the failure of 
both unions to live up to their 
Pledges to eliminate the color line, 
Proposed a substitute, ordering the 
Executive Council to keep pressing 
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the unions to drop their racial bans, 
but setting no time limit. Meany’s 
view was adopted. The top-heavy 
vote by which the Trainmen’s con- 
vention voted to back racial equality 
(incidentally, well before the six- 
month time limit proposed by Ran- 
dolph had expired) was striking 
vindication of Meany’s belief that 
moral suasion could do more than 
any kind of ultimatum threatening ex- 
pulsion. Hailing the move, Randolph, 
the nation’s top Negro labor leader, 
expressed the hope that the Train- 
men’s action would stimulate reform 
by the one rail union stil] maintain- 
ing the color bar. 

Meany told the San Francisco 
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convention that the AFL-CIO had 
stood firm against discrimination 
even when in the Spring of 1956 he 
received 4,000 letters from unions 
and union members influenced by 
the White Citizens’ Councils in the 
South who were angered by AFL- 
CIO support. of the Supreme 
Court school desegregation decisions. 
“Some of the letters,” said Meany, 
asserted: “ ‘If I have got to decide 
between being a Southerner and a 
trade unionist, I am going to be a 
Southerner.’ ” Meany’s reply was, “If 
that is your feeling, get out.” In 
taking that postition, he added, “with 
the rotten employing interests of the 


South taking advantage of every 
possible opportunity presented, we 
knew that our organizing in the 
South was going to slow down to a 
walk. But we never deviated one 
single iota from our position.” 

Expanding on the theme, Meany 
told a Jewish Labor Committee con- 
vention in March that, “if we have 
to lose a vote in Congress on mini- 
mum wages, or the Forand bill, or 
unemployment compensation because 
we take a stand on civil rights, that 
is the price we are prepared to pay.” 

A recent New York Times editori- 
al praising the AFL-CIO for its 
progress in erasing bias noted: 
“There can be no question as to its 
commitment to racial equality in its 
own ranks. Its constitution pledges 
it ‘to encourage all workers without 
regard to race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin to share in the full bene- 
fits of union organization.’ And its 
Civil Rights Department is dedicated 
to redeeming that pledge. . . . A con- 
spicuous measure of [union] pro- 
gress is the fact that there were bars 
to Negro membership in the constitu- 
tions of 26 AFL affiliates 20 
years ago, while today only one re- 
mains—in that of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men. Positive guarantees of racial 
equality are common in union con- 
stitutions and by-laws.” 

Unfortunately, as the Times points 
out, that is not the whole picture. 
Though their parent bodies have 
dropped their constitutional color 
bars, many locals, particularly in the 
building trades, still employ the 
following restrictive practices: 

1. Refusal to accept Negroes as 
full-fledged members. 

2. Reluctance to accept transfers 
of Negro unionists from other locals. 

3. Restricting Negroes to member- 
ship in segregated locals. 

4. Limiting job assignments for 
Negro workers. 

5. Denying or severely inhibiting 
apprenticeship training opportunities 
for Negro youth. 

And in many cases, the inter- 
national unions are unwilling to cor- 
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rect, or inept in attempting to correct, 
these situations. The inability of the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers to force its Local 26 
in Washington, D. C., to end dis- 
crimination led Meany to offer to 
recruit personally Negro electricians 
if the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts would crack 
down on the Government contractor 
to make him hire Negroes. And, 
following NAACP complaints accus- 
ing employers, unions and govern- 
ment of blocking acceptance of young 
Negroes in training programs which 
lead to journeyman status, the AFL- 
CIO Building Trades asked the Gov- 
ernment Contracts Committee for 
notice of any complaints on hiring 
for construction jobs or apprentice 
training, and pledged itself to prompt 
action to wipe out such discrimina- 
tion, 

A good number of locals in the 
building trades are integrated. For 
instance, an Urban League census of 
Negro building trades workers in 
Cleveland in 1959 counted 57 brick- 
layers, 80 painters, 6 electricians, 40 
plasterers and 9 plumbers. Yet even 
here, it was charged, an under-the- 


table agreement permitted Negro 
laborers to work only in Negro 
neighborhoods. 

In Memphis, Tennessee, Negro 


carpenters are shunted into segre- 
gated Local 1986, while it is alleged 
that white members of Local 345 re- 
fuse to work with Negro union car- 
penters. The result? According to 
the Urban League, average annual 
earnings of Local 1986 members 
were below $2,000 in 1958, while 
those of the white carpenters were 
estimated to exceed $4,000. Local 
1986 has been unable to indenture a 
single apprentice in the past 12 years 
because there was insufficient em- 
ployment to guarantee enough train- 
ing hours. In 1954 the Local first 
asked the Carpenters Brotherhood to 
redress its grievances, but no action 
has yet been taken. 

Such examples, which could be 
multiplied many times, help to ex- 
plain why Negro unionists are still 


skeptical as to how fast labor will 
move to wipe out bias. But they rec- 
ognize that not only white unionists 
keep some locals segregated. The 
American Federation of Musicians 
has 40-odd Negro locals, many of 
which have resisted merger efforts by 
the parent union. Officials of such 
locals are concerned about their fate 
in merged unions where the white 
membership is much larger; mem- 
bers are worried about representa- 
tion at union conventions. Recogniz- 
ing these legitimate concerns, A. 
Philip Randolph insists that “it does 
not follow that a merger of a raci- 
ally segregated union with a white 
union will always result in a com- 
plete elimination of colored officials.” 
As if to underscore this point, the 
first Negro president of an integrated 
lodge in the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks was elected last January in 
West New York, New Jersey. He 
won by a margin of two to one over 
a white opponent, although two- 
thirds of the lodge’s almost 1,000 
members are white. 

The decision of the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council to strengthen the com- 
pliance procedures of the AFL-CIO’s 
civil rights committee was hailed by 
Randolph but has not deterred him 
and other Negro unionists from pro- 
ceeding with organizing an American 
Negro Labor Council. The Council, 
which will hold its founding conven- 
tion in Detroit over the Memorial 
Day weekend, will try to push Negro 
advancement not only in factories but 
in union executive, administrative 
and staff jobs, and as delegates to 
union conventions. (It is important 
to recall that the ‘“Negro-only” 
March-on-Washington movement 
sponsored by Negro leaders including 
Randolph succeeded in wresting an 
Executive Order from President 
Roosevelt setting up a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission, and 
Randolph’s Negro picketing of the 
1948 Democratic convention helped 
to win an Executive Order from 
President Truman ending segregation 
of the armed forces.) 

Many white and some Negro union- 





ists are fearful lest Randoiph’s new 
group become a black caucus which 
might intensify Negro nationalism 
and widen racial rifts within the 
unions, despite their recognition that 
Randolph himself has always opposed 
James Lawson’s United African Na- 
tionalist Movement as well as the 
anti-white and anti-Semetic so-called 
“Muslim Brotherhood” among Ne- 
groes. 

Randolph, however, has likened the 
new American Negro Labor Council 
to the Jewish Labor Committee and 
the Italian American Labor Council. 
Actually, the precedents Randolph 
cites are not too appropriate. The 
Jewish Labor Committee was founded 
shortly after Hitler’s coming to power 
and was created not for the purpose 
of promoting jobs and union posts 
for Jewish workers in America, but 
primarily to rescue Jewish labor lead- 
ers from under Hitler’s nose. The 
Italian American Labor Council, 
similarly, was organized to rescue 
Italian anti-fascists from Mussolini’s 
fascist regime. In both cases, Jewish 
and Italian workers had _ attained 
positions of leadership within the 
American labor movement because of 
their trade union abilities, long be- 
fore the JLC and IALC were set up, 
and the civil rights activities of those 
groups were conducted primarily in 
support of other minorities. 

Disregarding these precedents, the 
American Negro Labor Council may 
be able to perform a valuable role 
not only in persuading reluctant 
Negro locals to merge with white 
counterparts, but also in pressing for 
greater participation by Negroes in 
the sometimes creaking and frequent- 
ly awkward machinery of union de- 
mocracy. 

Speaking at an NAACP convention 
last July, Randolph cited the follow- 
ing steps toward first-class Negro 
economic citizenship in the labor 
movement: 

e First and foremost, a million and 
a half Negroes are AFL-CIO mem- 
bers and are awakening both to their 
rights and their powers. 

© Negro unionists have been elec- 
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byen in the South. 
e Negro unionists represent the 
AFL-CIO at conferences in Europe, 
Africa and Asia, and the AFL-CIO 
as shown great interest in and con- 
ern for African and Asian laboring 
asses through financial support of 
unions and workers’ education. 

e There has been increasing in- 
tegration of Negro technical and pro- 


fessional personnel in AFL-CIO de- 





: 
“partments at the Washington head- 
quarters as well as in a growing 


}number of national and international 


_ 

And, added Randolph, George 
Meany and Walter Reuther, labor’s 
top leaders, are strongly committed 


to the AFL-CIO’s civil rights pro- 
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Moreover, while union member- 
ship Composition is largely deter- 
mined by employer hiring policy, 
tions have rejected the “easy out” 
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of failing to advocate laws banning 
discrimination in employment. The 
AFL-CIO and many of its affiliates 
have campaigned vigorously for state 
and local fair employment practice 
laws, which make refusal to hire, on 
the grounds of race or creed, a law 
violation. Last year, labor contributed 
as much and sometimes more money 
than did Negro groups to the suc- 
cessful drives to pass FEP laws in 
Ohio and California. This pattern is 
true for virtually all the 16 states (in- 
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cluding more than half the nation’s 
population) which have adopted fair 
employment laws. Unions have fur- 
nished a huge amount of volunteer 
manpower to win these campaigns. 
And labor has been active in efforts 
to ban discrimination in hospitals, 
housing, public accommodations, 
schools and cemeteries — literally 
from the cradle to the grave. 

In the South, of course, many 
workers share the prejudices of their 
communities. And the use of race- 


hate material has become a common 
—and frequently successful — man- 
agement practice. Yet even here, 
there is often a generous fund of 
good will and desire to support the 
AFL-CIO egalitarian ideals. Meeting 
in Raleigh, the North Carolina State 
AFL-CIO put its stamp of ap- 
proval on the campaign of the Negro 
student sit-downers in the South 
against segregation in public eating 
places. The more than 200 delegates, 
representing over 35,000 Tar Heel 
unionists, hailed the students for 
using “peaceful labor techniques 
such as the picket line, the sit-down 
and the consumer boycott for equal 
rights in public facilities.” In Ten- 
nessee, one of Jim Carey’s Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers locals won a non- 
discrimination clause in its new con- 
tract and later beat off a decertifica- 
tion attempt. In Rome, Georgia, a 
United Auto Workers local elected 
a Negro as chairman of a predomi- 
nantly white bargaining committee. 
State Council conventions in Tennes- 
see, Virginia and Texas adopted 
resolutions supporting the Supreme 
Court decisions and opposing plans 
to create so-called “private” school 
systems. White and Negro teachers 
sat in the same hall in Houston, 
Texas, to organize a new and fast- 
growing local of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. AFL-CIO sum- 
mer schools in the South include 
courses on “Special Problems of the 
South,” stressing the need for an ef- 
fective civil rights program. A newly 
organized International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers local in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, is integrated and 
has Negro and white officers. 

The overwhelming majority of 
both white and Negro members live 
above the Mason-Dixon line. And 
while problems of discrimination still 
loom large, there are many signs of 
progress. The National Postal Trans- 
port Association, spurred on by the 
AFL-CIO civil rights committee at 
its 1958 convention, voted by better 
than two to one to amend its con- 
stitution to admit Negroes. The Ore- 
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gon Building Trades, Metal Trades 
and Service Trades Councils not only 
pledged “to implement the policy of 
the AFL-CIO and the State of Oregon 
in the area of civil rights and fair 
employment practices,” but met with 
the state’s Apprenticeship Council to 
develop training opportunities for 
members of minority groups. The 
program has already opened the door 
for Orientals and Negroes among 
tool and die makers, optical tech- 
nicians, auto mechanics, body and 
fender repairmen, carpenters and 
brick masons. 

Interracial housing with a union 
label is being developed from coast 
to coast. Open occupancy cooper- 
atives have been built by the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, Local 3 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
the United Hatters, the United Auto 
Workers, the Fresno-Madera Build- 
ing Trades Council and many other 
unions. 

When Local 8 of the Bricklayers 
in Milwaukee refused to admit two 
qualified Negroes, the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission went into court 
to force the Local to open its doors 
to Negroes. The court held the Com- 
mission’s rulings un-enforceable un- 
der existing law and upheld the Lo- 
cal’s right to exclude Negroes. Never- 
theless, the AFL-CIO civil rights 
committee, in cooperation with inter- 
national officials of the Bricklayers 
Union, persuaded Local 8 to reverse 
its policy. Trade union law proved 
more effective than civil law. 

Another complaint of employment 
bias dealt with the hiring policies of 
the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company. Here the AFL-CIO’s 
Civil Rights Department, working 
with the national officers of the Com- 
munications Workers of America and 
the President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts, persuaded the com- 
pany to hire Negroes as telephone 
and teletype operators and to run its 
training program without bias, and 
successfully urged the local union to 
accept these Negroes as members. 


Yet Negro union leaders and civil 
rights organizations insist that labor’s 
progress is still inadequate, and the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council shares 
this view. But the latter has been 
hampered by a lack of punitive power 
to remove discriminatory practices— 
except to recommend expulsion, 
which it is understandably reluctant 
to do. 

Its reluctance the 
fact that expulsion does not end 
discrimination, it only removes the 
discriminatory union from the house 
of labor, where the AFL-CIO’s pow- 
ers of persuasion can no longer be 
fruitful. Persuasion, unfortunately, 
takes a long time, especially when 
deep-rooted customs are involved. 
But the Council has tackled the prob- 
lem and is trying to provide more 
effective and speedy tactics. 

Those in the drive for equal rights 
in unions are coming together to de- 
mand a specific program to wipe out 
all bias. Such a program should in- 
clude: 

1. Regular surveys of all unions’ 
civil rights practices. 

2. Self-starting compliance ma- 
chinery for labor. Just as labor has 
campaigned to grant state FEPC 
bodies power to investigate discrimi- 
nation in an industry or union (even 
where no formal complaint exists) , 
so where discrimination exists in any 
union the AFL-CIO should have pow- 
er to take positive action to bring 
about full compliance with its anti- 
discrimination policies. 

3. Cooperation with intergroup re- 
lations agencies to smooth and speed 
transition from segregated to in- 
tegrated locals. 

4. Coordination of the presently 
scattered civil rights activities of in- 
ternational unions, state and city 
councils, and locals and intergroup 
relations organizations. 

5. Involving union educational di- 
rectors and editors in conferences 
and workshops with civil rights spe- 
cialists to insure greater emphasis on 
civil rights problems in the education 
and the publication programs of un- 
ions. 


stems from 





6. Above all, placing civil rights— 
in the shop and in the n ation—higher 
on labor’s action agenda. It must be 
a passion, not a part-time process, 

Back in 1932, when conservatives 
saw the specter (and _ liberals the 
hope) of starving masses creating the 
“revolution,” George Soule, writing 
in Harpers, dissented: “As long as. 
people wait for the downtrodden and 
the hopeless to produce a revolution, 
the revolution is far away. Revolu- 
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tions are made, not by the weak, the 


unsuccessful, or the ignorant, but by | 
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(for 


the strong and the informed. They ¢ havio 


are processes, not merely of decay 
and destruction, but of advance and 
building.” 

Applying Soule’s formula to Ne. 
groes and the labor movement makes 
it obvious that we are in the midst 
of a great civil rights revolution. For 
the Negro worker is on the march 
and the great gains already won have 
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only whetted his appetite for full’ 
equality. His attitude echoes the Ne- 


In 
ity oO 


gro student dissatisfaction with token | exam 


desegregation of public schools, 
which found outlet in the current 
sit-downs against lunch counter segre- 
Perhaps the most eloquent 
statement of how both Negro work- 
ers and students feel today was ex- 
pressed by Reverend F. L. Shuttles 
worth: “We don’t want token free-{ 
dom. We want full freedom. What 
would a token dollar be worth? You 
educated us. You taught us to look 
up, white man. And we're looking 
up.” 

Aiding in that “looking-up” proc: 
ess is the fact that the nation’s big 
cities, always the main bastion of 
labor’s political strength, are becom 
ing increasingly non-white. If labor 
and the Negro become aware of how 
inextricably their goals and destinies 
are intertwined, the current strains 
between them will soon disappear. 
That could result not only in the na 
tion’s speediest advance toward ré 


gation. 
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The Artist’s Moral Imperative 


The Responsibility of the Artist. 
By Jacques Maritain. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 115 pp. $2.95. 


Many ARTISTS regard as moral 
(for themselves) any form of be- 
havior that is good for their art. 
They subordinate the rules of con- 
duct to the rules of creation and 
grant ethical meaning only to the 
latter. As a result, neither their own 
character development nor their “ob- 
ligation” to society interests them; 
so long as they remain faithful to 
their art, they feel nothing else can 
be required of them. 

In his latest book, The Responsibil- 
ity of the Artist, Jacques Maritain 
examines this attitude and finds it 
wanting. Though he agrees, as do 
Aristotle and Saint Thomas, that “art 
is concerned with the good of the 
work, not with the good of the man,” 
and that “the first responsibility of 
the artist is toward his work,” he 
reminds artists that they are also 
men. As men they ought to tend to- 
ward moral perfection, to increase 
their capacity to love their fellows. 

What puts this obligation upon 
artists is that though the world of 
art and the world of morality are in- 
dependent, “the autonomous world of 
morality is simply superior to (and 
more inclusive than) the autonomous 
world of art.” Thus, the artist’s prime 
duty is to foster the growth of charity 
in his heart. Maritain sees 
nothing in this dictum that requires 
the artist to spoil his art. On the 
contrary, charity should improve his 
work: “What matters most, and is 
essential, is the fact that love—I 
don’t mean any kind of love. I mean 
love of charity—when it takes hold 
of man, makes the entire subjectivity 


purer, and, consequently, the creative 
source also purer,” 


own 
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Admitting that many artists who 
have undergone spiritual cenversions 
have suffered a loss of creativity, he 
insists that they did so because they 
failed to make their new experi- 
ence available to their imaginative 
powers. And he lists a good number 
of artists, including Francis Thomp- 
son, Gerard Manley Hopkins, T. S. 
Eliot and Paul Claudel, whose work 
was not impaired by their conversion 
and faith. 

As for the artist and society, 
Maritain sees all the dangers inherent 
in making the creative man subser- 
vient to the state or to any social 
group. Yet he suggests that society 
has a right to, and in fact does, dis- 
courage art which it deems vicious 
and morally subversive. He is care- 
ful to disavow the cruder forms of 
censorship, but he regards it as 
natural that the community, through 
education and “the spontaneous pres- 
sure of the common consciousness 
and public opinion,” should protect 
itself against art which incites to 
“pernicious actions.” Here again, 
however, he is anxious to prove that 
conflict is not necessary. Referring 
once more to the manner in which 
love of charity will purify the artist, 
he says, “Then the artist need no 
longer think of the souls of his fel- 
low men. He can forget them, forget 
men and everything. He can do as 
he pleases, he is sure that his work 
will lead nobody astray.” 

The difficulty in assessing the value 
of Maritain’s book is that so much 
of its argument depends upon his 
Thomistic view of man and society. 
Granted his assumptions, many of 
his conclusions follow logically. But 
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if we begin by viewing man (and 
the artist) as caught up in history 
and dependent for self-realization up- 
on a knowledge of what is possible 
in this time and place, objections im- 
mediately arise. 

In a society in which so many of 
his fellow men are at odds with each 
other, with themselves and with him, 
the artist can love them best in his 
art, not in the domain of public 
morality. In his art, for example, he 
can love the racial bigot, while in 
the public world he is likely to want 
to take measures, or to cheer when 
somebody else takes them, against 
the racial bigot. In the public world, 
his love of the man he deems evil, 
or even merely in error, is bound to 
be imperfect because this is the world 
of conflict, and conflict, like all ac- 
tion, necessarily brings into play 
more companents of the human per- 
sonality than simply the capacity to 
love, 

As for society’s right to inhibit 
vicious art through both education 
and “the spontaneous pressure of the 
common consciousness,” the dilemma 
is that today these two forces seldom 
lead to agreement about what should 
be inhibited. Indeed, the more educa- 
tion an individual has, the more 
likely is he to see some redeeming 
virtue in a work of art regarded as 
entirely immoral by the man prompt- 
ed only by his participation in the 
“common consciousness.” And what 
passes conduct 
arising out of that consciousness is 
more often the activity of some or- 
ganized pressure group. On this issue 
Maritain is guilty of a_ wishful 
theorizing about modern society that 


for spontaneous 
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does not accord well with his love 
of reality. 

The principal value of The Re- 
sponsibility of the Artist is that it 
reminds us that the secular-liberal 
tradition is not the only one theoreti- 
cally capable of respecting the in- 
tegrity of the artist. The book also 
performs a service by implicitly tell- 
ing us that the conflict between art 
and private morality, as well as be- 
tween art and society’s expectations, 
is not yet dead, despite pronounce- 
ments to the contrary from the mid- 
dle-brow camp and from even higher 





quarters. The book is less valuable 
as a guide to how the integrity of 
art and the artist can be cherished 
in the modern world. Maritain’s 
gentleness and tolerance, on the one 
hand so attractive, prevent him from 
asking some hard questions about 
the psychology of creativity and 
about the hatred and fear of the new, 
different and unknown that has al- 
ways characterized society at large. 
Before we can speak of the responsi- 
bility of the artist, we need a fuller 
understanding of both the artist and 
society than Maritain has given us. 
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Collected Essays. 
By Allen Tate. 
Alan Swallow. 578 pp. $6.00. 


THIs BRILLIANT collection of essays 
written over the past three decades 
formally establishes what has long 
been apparent: Allen Tate is one of 
the most important critics America 
has produced. He has identified him- 
self with the civilization of the Old 
South, yet the entire Western world 
is his region. He is vital and original, 
yet reverent and conservative. He is 
that marvel rarely met in our time: 
a whole man, in whom intellect ‘and 
sensibility, reason and belief, are 
serenely composed. 

He ranges widely in these essays, 
from Dante and Donne to Crane and 
Pound. Some of them, within their 
scope, are surely definitive. He enjoys 
a special, illuminating kinship with 
Poe (“the forlorn demon”) and 
deftly draws the genius of Emily 
Dickinson from the shadows of her 
own personality. The latter essay, 
first published in 1931, demonstrates 
that good criticism does not go stale. 
Torrents of densely footnoted “criti- 
cal scholarship,” served up by the 
bucketful by hordes of fledgling 
Ph.Ds, wash away unnoticed while 
a fully realized judgment stands se- 
cure. 

Other exquisitely drawn portraits 


a Whole Man 
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in Tate’s gallery include Hart Crane 
and John Peale Bishop, both taken 
from life. Just as he is faithful to 
the art of those whom he admired, 
so Tate is unswervingly fair in his 
estimate of one whose acts he 
despised: Ezra Pound. His essay on 
the award of the Bollingen Prize to 
Pound, which fired up more than one 
literary lynching party, is a master- 
piece of discipline and detachment 
that generations of critics may use- 
fully study. 

Tate writes poetry out of the same 
necessity that causes him to breathe. 
Naturally, he is concerned with the 
techniques of his craft. But, first, he 
tunes his readers to his effort-fre- 
quency. His poetry, Tate writes, de- 
mands of the reader “the fullest co- 
operation of all his intellectual re- 
sources, all his knowledge of the 
world, and all the persistence and 
alertness that he now thinks of giving 
to scientific studies.”” The comparison 
with science is not casual; it is part 
of the poet’s attempt to recapture a 
conquered province. Poetry, no less 
than science, is worthy of man’s 
greatest effort to grasp the unique 
truths that it yields. To those not en- 
thralled by Scientific Fact, Tate of- 





fers luminous instruciion in “Tep. 
sion in Poetry” and “| nderstanding 
Modern Poetry,” two of his Be | 
widely acclaimed essays. His defini.) 
tion of tension in poeiry is only one 
of many original concepts he has ad. 
vanced: “The meaning of poetry is 
its ‘tension,’ the full organized body 
of all the extension and intension: 
that we can find in it. The remotest 
figurative significance that we can 
derive does not invalidate the ex. 
tensions of the literal statement. Or 
we may begin with the literal state. 
ment and by stages develop the com-t 
plications of the metaphor: at every 
state the 
meaning so far apprehended, and 


stage we may pause to 
at every stage the meaning will be 
coherent.” 

Though denying the intention, Tate 
leads the reader into the realm of 
formal esthetics. It is a_profitabk 
excursion, In his prose. beauty be} 
comes not a shimmering abstraction! 
just beyond the poet’s grasp, but the 
object at hand seen whole and com- 
plete. Such vision requires of the| 
beholder integrity—unity of mind 
and spirit and this integrity is the 
source of Tate’s success as poet and 
critic. 

But the lack of wholeness in mod: 
ern man is the source of his critical 
discontent. Man, Tate finds, is @ 





war with himself, split into op 
posing intellect and emotion. In 
“Narcissus as Narcissus.” he dis 


cusses the theme of his “Ode to thy 
Confederate Dead”: the “cut-off-nes 
of modern ‘intellectual man’ from 
world.” Halting at the gate of 4 
Confederate graveyard on a laté 
autumn afternoon, a man _ contem: 
plates the Lost Cause, but the wind 
and the billowing leaves are the only 
reality he can comprehend. He hey 
lost the power to imagine how i 
was; he is trapped in the present) 


& 








denied his heritage. 
What has maimed ihis man, sa)¥ 
Tate, is his self-dividing philosophy 
positivism. Out of it has sprung th 
notion that “all experience can A 
ordered scientifically.” which has it 
turn fathered the barbarous politics 
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“isms” of our age. The catastrophic 
sterility of scientific means without 
human ends has caused “a deep ill- 
ness of the modern mind.” Man is 
isolated from a core of belief beyond 
scientific and political rationaliza- 
tion; his society and culture reflect 
it. 

In the criticism of life that flows 
naturally from his criticism of litera- 
ture, Tate is uncompromising. But 
he delivers his sternest lectures be- 
fore a mirror. The man suffering 
from unbelief is, inevitably, himself. 
Yet Tate (a convert to Roman 
Catholicism) draws from his re- 
ligious belief and his intense re- 
gional identity a certainty of value 
and clarity of vision that set him 
apart. His sense of wholeness—of in- 
tegrity—impels him to draw cen- 
clusions that cannot help but dis- 
comfort those who are unable to 
see beyond the abstraction or feel 
themselves a part of anything. A 
great orgy of self-criticism, in the 
American manner, is now revolving 
around the charge that America is 
pointlessly affluent and far gone in 
self-indulgence. One might draw 
from Tate this remark: “Technology 
without Christianity is, I think, bar- 
barism quite simply, but barbarism 
refined, violent and decadent. not the 
vigorous barbarism of the forest and 
the soil.” 

Who among the great debaters of 
American “softness” would second 
that view? Already 15 years old, the 
comment (from “The New Provin- 
cialism”) is still too prickly to lie 
down comfortably with the lies 
America lives by. It is outside the 
pale of polite discourse, for “re- 
ligion” is never mentioned as a solu- 
tion to the political ills of pluralistic 
America, Tate, a professing Chris- 
tian, preaches what he practices. 
That straightforward, eminently civil- 
ized approach to life and literature 
illuminates the pages of his Collected 
Essays, projecting the figure of a 
man who, in an age of disintegration, 
has preserved in himself the integrity 
of mind and spirit that must remain 


the Western ideal, 
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Up From Liberalism. 
By William F. Buckley Jr. 
McDowell. 205 pp. $3.50. 


WILLIAM BUCKLEY is interested in 
contemporary politics and he is an 
iconoclast. Accordingly his targets 
are the ritual pieties and occasional 
ideas, the attitudes and the intellectu- 
al lore, of the liberal folk, ranging, 
as he sees it, from Eleanor Roosevelt 
to Dwight D. Eisenhower. Though 
none of his targets is an intellectual 
giant, Buckley’s verve and his ex- 
hilarating logic make the exercise 
amusing and often 
had always suspected that the pro- 
fessional anti-McCarthyites were no 
better, at least in the means employed 
in their battle against him, than they 
thought McCarthy to be. Buckley 
proves it with regard to Joseph Rauh 
and the late Elmer Davis. I don’t 
know about politics being fun, but 
it can be funny. 

With all this, how useful an exer- 
cise is Up From Liberalism? Buck- 
ley manages eo ipso to prove wrong 
the stereotype of the moss-backed, 
stand-pat, stupid 
well as that of the rabble-rousing, 
anti-intellectual fanatic. He does not 
fit any stereotype of a conservative— 
which may be one reason so many 
people are exasperated with him. He 
commands not only an elegant style 
and a mordant wit, but a vigorous, 
inventive and well-stocked mind— 


instructive. I[ 


conservative as 


whether because of, or despite, the 
Yale education he deplores I’m not 
able to say. 

Buckley could easily stir many a 
college campus out of the political 
apathy which the liberals so deplore. 
But it seems that faculties prefer to 
invite Mrs. Roosevelt to lecture on the 
United Nations rather than Buckley 
to lecture on liberalism. Good public 
relations, no doubt; but perhaps it is 
good public relations and the nearly 
systematic exclusion of any well- 
presented viewpoint that account for 


on Liberals 


Reviewed by Ernest van den Haag 
Professor of Social Philosophy, 
New York University 


the apathy currently deplored by the 
faculties. 

Buckley is a reactionary more than 
a conservative. Reacting to the pre- 
sent behavior of the body politic, 
he wishes to return to a past that 
seems better. In America at least, the 
“conservative” is vehemently op- 
posed to the status quo. Yet he can 
be for the status quo ante only in a 
highly selective, speculative and per- 
haps unrealistic way. As for the 
status quo post, Buckley seems to 
favor a mixture: 
dividualism and laissez faire, re- 
strained by a government-enforced 
morality. In other words, less govern- 
ment activity. 

Many of his ideas about the future 
polity strike me as utopian where 
desirable, and undesirable and vague 
where possible. | do not think Buck- 
ley has given enough thought to 
finding out whether the means he 
proposes will effect or defeat the 


unconservative in- 


ends he wants, or by what means 
these ends can be achieved. And he 
has not investigated why the laissez 
faire and the individualism he favors 
have led us into the present he does 
not favor. Is it a necessary or just 
a possible degeneration? How would 
it be avoided? 

Buckley is better in his criticism 
—often brilliant, always stimulating. 
mostly right—than in his implied 
and often vague proposals. He has 
not worked out a full program and 
a viable philosophy of politics. But 
who has? Why should liberals ask, 
as they often do, for a full philosophy 
of conservatism—definitions and all 
—when they have not succeeded in 
formulating their own? 

Still, Buckley seems capable of 
contributing more toward a political 
philosophy and a political program 
than he does in this book. His views 
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bear some marks of haste and 
polemic. The book is not as much 
“up from” but down on (or with) 
liberalism. He runs so well and 
thinks so well on his feet, and he is 
so cogent and amusing, that my ask- 
ing him to sit down awhile and 
stop being brilliant may seem chur- 
lish. Yet I think it necessary. For 
instance, even “liberalism” is defined 
denotatively as often as you wish, 
but connotatively hardly at all. Thus 
we get a number of forays and excur- 
sions rather than a_ well-mapped 
voyage with a defined end. Intellectu- 
ally respectable 
Sidney Hook, and even respectable 
liberal ideas—the depositum fidei of 
liberalism—are disregarded or dealt 
with by obiter scripta. 

Buckley, of course, has two good 
excuses for this, though neither is 
One is that his in- 
tention was One 
really quarrel with that, but one must 
wish that his ambition rise to his 
capacity. The other excuse, buttress- 
ing the first, is that Hook, just be- 
cause he is respectable, 
powerful and influential as the per- 
sons dealt with. 

All this is true, but in the long 
run, liberalism will stand or fall ac- 
cording to whether the best it has 
is good enough. Buckley 
cannot reduce it to 


liberals such as 


fully satisfying. 


limited. cannot 


is not as 


to offer 
its degenerate 
forms—however powerful—unless he 
takes the trouble to show that that 
degeneration is inherent in the ideas. 
At times he seems prepared to try 
to do this, only to be sidetracked by 
some more tempting and easy morsel. 
Admittedly this is hard to resist. But 
Buckley would not think that one 
can validly criticize the Roman 
Catholic faith by lampooning the 
stupidity and venality of the hier- 
archy in a particular place and time. 

As it is, Buckley has proved that 
at least some conservatives can 
easily run intellectual rings around 
many representative liberals. But 
he hasn’t tackled serious liberals— 
unrepresentative as they may be. He 
has whetted our appetite; I hope he 
will try to satisfy it. 
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Three British Novels 


By Max Cosman 


Contributor, “Commonweal,” “Nation” 


Joun Wain’s second novel, Living 
in the Present (Putnam’s, $1.25), 
was published in England some five 
years ago, before his more mature 
efforts, The Contenders and A Travel- 
ling Woman. It appears now in the 
U.S. and with an author’s preface 
distinguished by candor as well as 
good sense. 

But though Wain is a perceptive 
self-critic—he recognizes that the 
weakness of his book lies in its un- 
due adherence to plot—he does not 
put his finger on what is funda- 
mental: his lack of empathy. Like 
many a critic-turned-novelist (recent- 
ly he has himself written this of Ed- 
mund Wilson) his vision of per- 
sonalities, particularly those different 
from his own, is critical or expository 
rather than imaginative; to use 
Colin Wilson’s term, Wain is very 
much an outsider. He sees his people 
only in their peripheral aspects; that 
is, in their oddities or reprehensi- 
bilities, which means that he must 
treat them, willy-nilly, as humors, as 
characters in a 17th-century sense, 
rather than as whole human beings. 

Thus Rollo Philipson-Smith is no 
more to Wain than a stumpy neo- 
fascist, McWhirtner a lustful poet- 
manqué constantly ready to soak up 
liquor, and the Crabshaw family an 
assortment of pestiferous creatures 
right down the line from hen-pecked 
husband to enfant terrible. Even 
those Wain approves of, Marabelle, 
the free-living soul, and Catherine, 
the loving one, are beyond him as 
flesh-and-blood creatures. 

Nevertheless, Living in the Present 
has much to offer. It is fast-moving, 
a noticeable part of it done in what 
Wain has himself accurately called 
“a tearaway picaresque manner.” It 
is also unafraid to name abuses and, 
in a period like ours, when anarchy 
is apt to be considered normal, makes 





the rather important effort to order 
life. 

Since the medium is melodramatic 
farce, the execution is necessarily 
light, but the intent is serious enough 
as two key statements indicate, The 
first, at the beginning of the book, 
says: “Death destroys a man, but 
the idea of death saves him.” The 
second, virtually at the end, reads: 
“Death destroys a man, but the idea 
of life saves him.” The change in 
phrasing is slight, but tremendous in 


implication. 

Living in the Present is the story 
of Edgar Banks, who despairs of life 
and wants to make his suicide worth- 
while by ridding the world of Rollo 
Philipson-Smith at the same time. 
Poisoned whiskey fails because of an | 
unexpected circumstance; other op- 
portunities are nullified by Banks’ 
personal weaknesses. The best chance 
of all is lost when he chooses instead 
to save the life of an obstreperous 
child. In this emphasis on an im- 
mediate, homely good in preference 
to a distant and grandiloquent one, 
Wain obviously is on the side not 
of ideologists but of humanists. In f 
so doing he justifies a somewhat | 
guarded comment in his preface that 
more is intended in his novel than | 





meets the eye. . 

If P. H. Newby’s characters are 
more recognizable, it is primarily be- 
cause they are more fully realized. 
Muawiya Khaslat, to take one from © 
the “Egyptian” novels, is as colorful © 
as he is solid. Whether it is because. 


of his Moslemic logic, party politics |= 


or natural vainglory, he all but gets | 
away from the author. Brought back, | 
however, he helps to make 4 Gues 
and His Going (Knopf, $3.75) a real | 
treat. 

The story line is comic. Edgar | 
Perry, whose foreign experiences |= 
we followed in Newby’s The Picnic 
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at Sakkara and Revolution and Roses, 
‘; home now, running the Helvetia 
School of English in a suburban 
house owned by Napier Hillingdon, 
an old mama’s boy. The time is 
critical: Nasser’s seizure of the Suez 
Canal has made Anglo-Egyptian rela- 
tions very delicate. At this inaus- 
picious moment, Muawiya, Perry’s 
one-time student (the friendship be- 
tween them is similar to that of Field- 
ing and Aziz in E. M. Forster’s A 
Passage to India), comes to England 
under the auspices of the British 
Council. With a Machiavellianism 
not grasped by his hosts, he wrecks 
Hillingdon’s car, takes sanctuary in 
the Egyptian Embassy, becomes an 
international issue, but, alas, fails to 
get the martyrdom he has sought. 
The English play it cool. 

A Guest and His Going, however, 
is no mere tale of a_ mercurial 
Egyptian and some sad-sack English- 
men adding to the confusion of na- 
tions. It is a quiet and sober look 
at early English thinking about 
Nasser, and especially at what might 
be called the liberal’s share in that 
thinking. 

Newby’s conclusion is unexpected. 
Part of it comes in a complaint made 
to Perry: “You’re so busy under- 
standing the other chap’s point of 
view, you haven’t the time to develop 
a point of view of your own.” An- 
other is in Perry’s interior mono- 
“Perhaps,” he meditates, 
“one got on all the better with 
foreigners by remaining quietly in- 
side one’s own national skin instead 
of allowing so much empathy to flow 


| that one almost lost one’s identity. 


After all, why did one yearn so much 


_ to see the world from the foreigner’s 
| point of view?” Newby, to be sure, 


knows the answer as well as we do. 
One yearns to see the world that 
way because brotherhood requires 
it and survival demands it. 

Like Living in the Present and A 
Guest and His Going William Gold- 
ing’s Free Fall (Harcourt, $3.95) is a 
study in social relationships, but with 
the sort of metaphysical nuance that 
conditioned the Albert Camus novel 
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whose title it echoes. In Samuel 
Mountjoy Golding posits the eternal 
Adam, long after the fall, looking 
back to find the cause: How did he 
lose his primal freedom? Or as 
Mountjoy puts it: “Perhaps reading 
my story through again I shall see 
the connection between the little boy, 
clear as spring water, and the man 
like a stagnant pool.” 

Along with this aim, Mountjoy re- 
calls every pertinent occurrence in 
his life: his birth to a semi-prostitute, 
his rearing in a slum, his youthful 
depravity (during which he makes an 
effort to desecrate a church), his 
adoption by a clergyman with am- 
bivalent desires, his connection with 
the Communist party, his seduction 
of a schoolgirl friend, her eventual 
madness, his marriage to a Commu- 
nist comrade, his capture in the war, 
his particular form of torture and 
the understanding it brings him. 

Although these events, especially 
the earlier ones, are treated with 
that realistic lucidity which has 


marked Golding’s work, the exact 
point at which Mountjoy changes 
from free child to prison-shaded 
man remains unclear, and who can 
be assigned guilt for Mountjoy’s 
present condition remains equally 
doubtful. Was it his earthy Ma? 
Father Watts-Watt? Nick Shales, the 
lovable rationalist? Rowena Pringle, 
the hateful teacher of Scripture? Is 
it perhaps no one but himself? 
(“Somewhere, sometime, I made a 
choice in freedom and lost my free- 
dom.”’) 

Golding has spoken of his desire 
to trace the defects of society to the 
defects of human “The 
moral,” he says, “is that the shape 
of a society must depend on the 
ethical nature of the individual and 
not on any political system however 
apparently logical or respectable.” 
The concept is valid enough to take 
a writer’s whole career. Free Fall is 
another installment in his continuing 
effort to relate the nature of human 
society to the nature of man. 


nature. 





Bookshelf Briefs 


TO PARAPHRASE ECCLESIASTES, of 
making many books on Communism 
there is no end. By now, too, there 
is an unhappy “weariness of flesh” 
and mind and heart which goes with 
too much study of books in this 
specialized and virtually inexhaus- 
tible field. 

Of necessity, books on Commu- 
nism can explore only one facet, and 
sometimes only a fraction of a facet, 
of that many-faceted subject, which 
is constant in essence but always 
changing in appearance. In a sense, 
almost every new book merely sup- 
plies a new chapter to the continuing 
multi-volume work on Communism. 
Take four new publications: One de- 
scribes “new China,” the second, 
Communism in search of support in 
the U.S., the third, Russian labor 


camps, and the fourth, revenge for 


the Hungarian uprising. Unrelated 
though they seem, they are to each 
other as four witnesses bearing dif- 
ferent evidence against the same 
murderer. 


The Communist Persuasion. 
By Eleutherius Winance, O. S. B. 
Kenedy. 239 pp. $3.95. 


Father Winance, a Belgian-born 
Benedictine monk and professor of 
philosophy, taught at Chinese univer- 
sities and was familiar with Chinese 
thought and language. Like many 
other Westerners, he saw no reason 
to leave China when the Communists 
took power. As a matter of fact, he 
and his colleagues looked forward 
rather hopefully to the “progressive 
reformers.” 

For more than a year, the new 
rulers merely “observed” him at 
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work before they began to brain- 
wash him. The process consisted 
of regular four-hour indoctrination 
meetings three times a week, plus 
a constant—sometimes active, some- 
times passive—participation in mass 
meetings, parades and trials. 

In a remarkably lucid, step-by-step 
report, Father Winance describes and 
analyzes the year and half of his 
brainwashing. His masterful study 
reveals that it had no permanent ef- 
fects on his ability to think and ob- 
serve freely, but it did prove quite 
Chinese he had 


known and whose progress he. had 


effective on many 
followed through the years. 

Probably no other scientifically 
trained and temperamentally com- 
petent Westerner had had his ex- 
perience, which makes his description 
a highly valuable contribution to our 
understanding of Chinese Commu- 
nism. 


Communism in American Politics. 
By David J. Saposs. 
Public Affairs. 259 pp. $5.00. 


This 


cerns the 


industrious chronicle con- 
USS. 


practical politics, Chiefly concerned 
with 


Communist role in 


state and national elections. 
David J. Saposs retraces Communist 
attempts to invade America by ballot 
and bulletin. Though rejected by the 
public, the Communists tried to gain 
footholds on the 


openly admitting their identity, but 


American scene, 
surreptitiously concealing their pur- 
poses. For a limited time they made 
inroads into “liberal” and “labor” 
groups and succeeded at times in in- 
fluencing ‘sizable sections of nation- 
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wide public opinion by clever camou- 
flage and fellow travelers. Only after 
remarkable successes and considera- 
ble damage were these infiltrators 
rolled back. Saposs’ reference to and 
quotations from THE New LEADER 
demonstrate the leading role of this 
magazine in the anti-Communist 
struggle. 

Saposs’ study shows the patience, 
skill and adaptability U.S. Commu- 
nists employed in their work. Had 
the title not been used in a less fac- 
tual and consequential context, this 
instructive case-study of Communist 
influence on American politics might 
well have been named The Hidden 
Persuaders. 


The Hidden Russia. 
By N. N. Krashnov Jr. 
Holt. 341 pp. $5.00. 


In this well-written personal story 
—to which U.S, General Frank How- 
ley, hero of the Berlin Blockade, has 
written a forceful foreword—the 
Russia of Stalin and Khrushchev is 
seen from a unique vantage point. 
Brought up in Western Europe, the 
discovered the USSR with 
Western eyes and described it sub- 
sequently in Western language, but 
“White Russian” 
refugee family, he had close emo- 


author 


as the son of a 
tional and linguistic ties to the land 
of his fathers. 

In fulfillment of the disgraceful 
Yalta agreement to hand over all 
Russians captured in the West to the 
USSR, Krashnov was kidnapped by 
British Army officers and turned over 
to Soviet authorities. Thus, his 10- 
year trip through prisons, tribunals 
and “special camps for political 
prisoners” began. 

Because of the Khrushchev decrees 
he was “freed” to slave “voluntarily” 
in forced labor camps in Central Asia 
until he escaped. Eager “to tell the 
West the whole truth without coloring 
or exaggerating,” which his Soviet 
fellow sufferers implored him to do, 
Krashnov has succeeded in writing 
his report of suffering in and out 
of Russian prison camps. But three 





months before the publication of his 
book, a victim of his ordeais, he died 
at the age of 32. 

His book contains more valuable 
first-hand information on contempo- 
rary Soviet methods and moods than 
many a recent travelogue by a West- 
ern misinterpreting the 
present-day Soviet Union. 


reporter 


The Truth About the Nagy Affair. 
Anonymous. 
Praeger. 215 pp. $7.50. 


This volume contains imaginary 
briefs, cross-examinations and sum- 
maries which counsel for the defense 
might have presented on behalf of 
Irme Nagy and his fellow defendants 
if a court of justice, rather than a 
Soviet kangaroo court, had _ tried 
them. 

Nagy and his _ confreres 
sentenced to death for defending their 
own people. The Soviets prosecuted 
this as a crime while they masked 
their own crimes in “Soviet legality.” 
The anonymous authors, probably 
themselves Freedom Fighters, prove 
this point by point. 

In his splendid preface, Albert 
Camus wrote: “It is true that we 
have been and still are in a sense im- 
potent in the face of the Hungarian 
tragedy; but our impotence is not 
total. We can refuse to accept or con- 
done what has happened, we can keep 
our hearts and minds alive to it, we 
can refuse to countenance falsehood. 
and keep faith with innocence even 
after its murder. In this way a cer- 
tain kind of action is possible, very 
inadequate no doubt, but necessary 
in its way; and necessary as a reply 
to that other, ignoble necessity which 
is called historical. This reply will 
never fail to be made; it can always 
at least deny the other, ignoble neces- 
sity and it can sometimes counteract 
it; in the long run it will destroy it 
and so make possible some imper- 
ceptible advance in the real history 
of mankind.” 

This thought might well conclude 
every book on Communism. 

—NorBERT MUHLEN 
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By Barbara Bowen 


South African Suffering 


Seen Through a Cameras Art 


ome Back, Africa is an ex- 
Be vtinasy film, a “fictional doc- 
umentary” which is Greek tragedy ex- 
cept for a thin thread of hope based 
on the solidarity of Africans. Lionel 
Rogosin, its producer and director, 
went to South Africa with the per- 
of the Union of South 
of Hendrik 


make a 


mission 
African 
Verwoerd 


Government 
ostensibly to 


travelogue. Concealing his cameras 


in the rear of a station wagon, he 
shot much of the film in Sophiatown, 
ihe desolate African slum outside of 
Johannesburg where “whites” are 
forbidden. Rogosin 
against time—to find his cast, shoot 
the film, and get it out of South 
Africa before he was found out. 

The protagonist of Come Back, 
Africa is Zachariah, who is driven 
out of Zululand by famine and goes 


was. working 


to work in the gold mines outside of 
“Joburg.” hoping to earn enough 
money to send home to support his 
wife, Vinah, and his children. Flung 
from job to job—domestic servant, 
waiter, garage attendant and road- 
gang laborer—he finally brings his 


family down to share the squalor of 


| Sophiatown. When he loses his job, 
| Vinah is forced to take a job as a 


domestic. Though South African law 
forbids the spouse of a domestic to 


| live and sleep in a white household, 


f Zachariah goes to see his beloved 


| Vinah, and is arrested and jailed 


for 10 days, Vinah is fired and re- 


turns to Sophiatown to await his 


F release. There she is assaulted and 


|murdered by Marumu, an African 


leader of a sang of young hoodlums. 


Zachariah returns to find her dead 
and the violence of his grief and his 
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bottomless rage at the system which 
brought it about are a portent of the 
fury of action that has been taking 
place in the Union of South Africa. 
But Come Back, Africa is not all 
tragedy; there is music and joy that 
fills the African heart—street flute 
players, a wedding procession, little 
children with music in their feet. 
And there is Zachariah, a man with 
a gentle face, a gentle man—who 
loses his second job as a “boy” be- 
cause he danced with his mistress’ 
wrap to radio jazz. Rogosin looked 
long for a man with such a face: 
He could not have done better. 
The cast was told what Rogosin 
wanted conveyed in each scene and 
then proceeded to work out their 
own words and actions to project 
the meaning. Only one scene smacks 
of extended rehearsing. Here, Zach- 
ariah joins some friends in the es- 
tablishment of a shebeen queen—an 
African woman who makes and sells 
illegal liquor (liquor is forbidden 
Africans under Verwoerd). He has 
just had a street brawl with Marumu 
and, bewildered, seeks an explanation 
of what drives the man. He is told 
by the sage of the gathering that 
Marumu had been overdiscinlined as 
a child and persecuted by the 
whites as an ‘adult until finally he 
rebelled, savagely and _ senselessly, 
and now believes only in force. “Had 
we been able to talk to him 30 
years ago,” the sage says, “he might 
not be this way. Now it is too late.” 
The conversation grows impassioned 
as they discuss African-white re- 
lations and a young painter in the 
group scores the “liberals” for wish- 
ing to play the role of benefactor, 


wishing to be responsible for lifting 
the Africans up, rather than letting 
the Africans lift themselves up. 

In the sense that Rogosin laid out 
a plot, the film is fictional; in the 
sense that the actors created their 
own dialogue, it is documentary— 
as are the shots of the mines, the 
street singers, the dancing. And it 
is also documentary in that Rogosin 
has portrayed so many of the hu- 
miliations of the Africans and the 
pointless, brutal arrogance of the 
whites. The whole daily round is 
shown—the miserable wages, the 
“pass book” to work in Johannes- 
burg, the planned dehumanization of 
the African forced to live in places 
like Sophiatown, the cry of “Open 
up, you bloody Kaffirs!” when the 
police come to arrest Zachariah, the 
forced breaking up of families, the 
charges of “Communist!” followed 
by dismissal when Zachariah and his 
friend Eddy cooperate with a minor 
work-stoppage, the white who feels 
that something is wrong but hasn’t 
the courage to do anything about it. 

Come Back, Africa (the opening 
words of the anthem of the African 
National Congress) won the Italian 
Film Critics Award at the 1959 
Venice Film Festival. Rogosin, in 
choosing his African actors, has fol- 
lowed a difficult though rewarding 
course; as he stated it in an arti- 


: . more is involved .. . 


cle, ‘ 
than simply casting people of the 
milieu. They must be allowed to be 
themselves, to express themselves in 
their own manner... .” And his 
actors have succeeded in doing just 
that. 

Moreover, Rogosin has himself 
found his own personal point of 
departure for film-making: “That 
which others suffer,” he wrote, ‘“‘can 
only be experienced through art, and 
even then only to a slight degree. It 
is an experience that is indispensable 
to the growth and elevation of the 
human spirit.” Come Back, Africa is 
art enough to make you suffer, but 
even more important, art enough to 
make you grow and to elevate your 
human spirit. 
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On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


The Balcony. By Jean Genet. Trans- 
lated by Bernard Frechtman. Directed by 
José Quintero. Presented by Lucile Lortel 
and (by and at) the Circle in the Square. 


The Best Man. By Gore Vidal. Directed 
by Joseph Anthony. Presented by the 
Playwright’s Company. At the Morosco 
Theater. 


EAN GENET, of the French literary 
on. having spent much 
of his life in 
prisons, sets his play The Balcony in 
a brothel. Madame Irma has made 
it a very profitable whorehouse—the 
term is hers—by specializing in per- 
versions. We watch, in succession, 
men who get pleasure from dressing 
as a bishop who hears a penitent, as 
a judge who has a pretty “criminal” 
whipped, and as a general who plays 
ride a cock-horse. 

These officials’ costumes all have 
shoes with soles ten inches high, so 
that the men loom over us. Their 
symbolic sense becomes clear when 
a revolt outside the brothel bursts in, 
and the Chief of Police and the 
Royal Chamberlain make Madame 
Irma the new Queen. The three pre- 
tenders then become actual bishop, 
judge and general: The world, as 
Genet sees it, is just a larger brothel. 

The Chief of Police seeks 
mortality; he has ordered his own 
mausoleum. For his statue, he con- 
siders a giant phallus: “It’s the tone 
of the age.” Asked for comment, 
Queen Irma says: “I don’t know how 
to talk; I’m always hemming and 


reformatories and 


im- 


whoring!” 

The author’s name, Genet, means 
“broom”; this one has certainly 
raised a lot of dirt! In the last scene 
there is a corpse, onto which the Chief 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


A French Brothel and an 
American Presidential Campaign 


of Police nonchalantly tosses his hat, 
and as he leaves reaches into the 
coffin to take it again. It would, how- 
ever, not be fair to compare The 
Balcony to the morgue; the morgue 
is disinfected. 

The Best Man begins with a swirl 
of reporters, as William Russell 
swings into his hotel suite in primary- 
town Philadelphia. He wants to be 
President. He greets all comers with 
a smile and a joke, or an applied 
quotation many will not recognize, 
as “A candidate should not mean but 
be.” In private, he asks: “Is there 
anything more indecent than a smile? 
Those predatory teeth. .. .” For our 
candidate has a conscience; he hates 
even the smallest sign of political 
chicanery. 

In a suite two floors away, ruth- 
less candidate Joe Cantwell is also 
smiling. For he has “the dirt” on 
Bill: psychiatric reports of Bill’s 
nervous breakdown, “paranoid type, 
suicidal tendencies,” which he _ in- 
tends to release to the delegates just 
before the balloting. Then it'll be 
“Cantwell for President!” 

Around the vivid clash of the 
thoughtful intellectual and the un- 
scrupulous self-made man, Gore 
Vidal has wrapped a keen examina- 
tion of political maneuvers. The wife 
of the two candidates rally to the flag 
in equally contrasted ways. Bill’s wife 
is given some good counsel: “When 
you're the First Lady, don’t do too 
much, like Mrs. Roosevelt. And don’t 
do too little, like Mrs. Eisenhower. 
After all, Grace Coolidge about kept 
to the middle.” 

Especially effective are the tactics 
of the shrewd ex-President, a king- 





maker withholding his nod as he 
tests the two aspirants. Buried be. 





neath his political know-how is a 
core of something finer; when the 
ruthless man declares that the end 
justifies the means, the former Presi- 
dent points out that in the continuity 
of life “there are no ends, only 





means.” 

The rapid flow of the play sweeps¢ 
lines of interesting thought past us aly 
most before we can snatch them.) 
Russell reflects that the public is be- 
ginning to favor rich men in office; 
they’re not so likely to raid the public | 
treasury. When he quotes Bertrand | 
Russell, and a reporter asks: “Wasn't 
he kicked out of City College?” Bill 
retorts: “Yes, but only for moral 
turpitude, not for incompetence as a 
philosopher!” (Seems to me there 
are two Stevensons, also!) “Lay off 
Red China!” he is advised. Use chop 
sticks in private, if you wish, but 
wait until you’re in to talk recogni: 
tion. When his opponent pontificates, 
Russell punctures the typical candi} 





date pronouncement with: “You statet 
the obvious with a sense of = 
covery!” They consider a Catholic] 
for Vice President; “it seems the big 
thing this year.” And the Old Man : 
of the Party laments the lapse olf 
God; when he was running, they 
“used to pour God over everything) 
like catchup.” Almost every aspect off 
politics gets its jibe. [ 

An excellent cast, 
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DEAR EDITOR 


LAUREL AT BAY 


I subscribe to your magazine but cannot re- 
spect it when you classify under the heading 
of “Laurel” (NL, April 4) Malcolm Cowley’s 
review of Leslie Fiedler’s Love and Death in the 
American Novel. 

I expect a cheap tabloid to quote out of 
context in order to further either its pets, pro- 
jects or itself, It is irrelevant that I happen to 
agree—that you apparently disagree—with 
Cowley’s analysis of the basic destructiveness 
and weakness of Fiedler’s approach to litera- 
ture. What is relevant is that you have deliber- 
ately and cynically distorted Cowley’s thesis. 
Princeton, N. J. HERBERT STURz 


EDUCATION THE KEY? 


In his article, “Education: Key to America’s 
(NL, March 28), Adolf Berle calls 
upon universities everywhere to “concern them- 
selves with a moral order.” Professors, he says, 
“must be saying with bluntness what things 
are first and first rate . . . and what are dis- 
creditable and due to be discarded.” Except at 
universities such as Columbia, where Berle 
teaches, and other “well-heeled” and thus in- 
dependent institutions, this is not likely to 
happen. And even at the affluent schools this 
is likely to happen only rarely. 

First of all, if a university says clearly, 
loudly and publicly that planned obsolescence 
of refrigerators and automobiles is a colossal 
waste, it may find its scholarships and un- 
restricted grants from General Motors suddenly 
ceased. Or, at least it would seem to have 
reasonable grounds for a fear that this may 
happen. When university money is so hard to 
come by and is so badly needed, why should 
the risk be run? Is not such a risk magnified 


when a GM vice president sits on the board 
of trustees? 


Future” 


Though industry does not give nearly enough 
to education, nevertheless higher education re- 
lies more and more for its non-tuition income 
n corporations and individuals high up in the 
structure; and boards of trustees 


» are increasingly made up of men from big 
business whose influence is helpful in obtain- 


ing corporate funds and whose personal for- 
tunes are seen as potential endowment. How 


pcan the university bite the hand that feeds it? 


In the second place, university professors, 
are products of the so- 
ciety in which they were reared, and too many 
of them may find nothing immoral in planned 
If their moral values were in- 
deed different than those of society, why would 
*o many of them be choosing jobs where the 
salary is bigger, rather than remaining in the 
university whe re, presumably, the work is more 
important? Within the university there exists 


obsolescence. 
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Tue New Leabper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


the same jockeying for position and for favor 
that is considered amoral if not immoral in 
our business society. Moreover, there is so 
little moral indignation about events within 
the ivory tower that there is none to spare for 
the world outside. 

No matter what we would like to believe, 
professors are no better than anybody else 
when it comes to courage and values—we, 
too, have hardly any. If Berle would like the 
universities to speak up he must first change 
the atmosphere within the universities. 
Bethlehem, Pa. EucENE VASILEW 


Adolf Berle’s presentation is cogent, and in 
the main many of us concur. However, it leaves 
unanswered the “who-what-whom?” question— 
just who is to decide what is good for whom? 
Does Berle have in mind a professional elite, 
an informed group which understands the 
forces of history, acting as a ruling or direct- 
ing elite? 


Colorado Springs J. M. Lane 


Adolf Berle feels that university professors 
are letting us down because they don’t “con- 
cern themselves with a moral order.” What is 
there for them to say that hasn’t already been 
said—to little avail—by John Ruskin, Karl 
Mannheim, Lewis Mumford and many others? 
The world is insane, but it is led by men who 
are not devoid of moral values. 

Berle’s level of discourse only obscures the 
real problem, which is the relation between 
values and society. It is simply not true to say 
that “planning a democratic economy, at bot- 
tom, is a straightforward matter.” The problem 
is, first, to decide which goals should have 
precedence, and in what degree; second, to take 
these conclusions out of the realm of the ideal 
and to achieve them. Everybody agrees, for 
example, that we need more houses rather than 
more automobiles. Then why does the Govern- 
ment allot so much more money to highway 
building than to slum clearance? Part of the 
answer is that the Government is corrupt and 
hypocritical, that highway interests are stronger 
than slum dwellers, that elections are not 
fought on the question of housing alone, etc. 

But another part of the answer is, I am 
afraid, to be found in the contradiction be- 
tween men’s rational values and their less 
rational wishes. What, after all, can the aver- 
age man do with a house except sleep in it? 
Abstractly, no doubt, he prefers the house; 
in practice he is likely to choose an Oldsmobile 
and insist that the Government help drive it. 

Governments, whether democratic or totali- 
tarian, are easily infected by the same human 
lust for energy and power. So are churches 
and corporations. Since the quantity of power 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


available is increasing, we must therefore ex- 
pect that the world will grow less and less 
concerned with values. If anyone doubts this, 
let him look at the advertisements for engineers 
—of whom Berle says we have too few. 

Port Washington, N. Y. Francis S. Pierce 


KUDOS 


During the eight years that I have been a 
New Leapber subscriber, it has become my most 
valued periodical. I read other magazines, of 
course, skim others, and pick and choose. But 
I find that I really read THe New Leaper, 
usually in a single sitting. 

THe New LEAper is unique, I think, in sus- 
taining the liberal outlook in terms which are 
both consistent and realistic in a period which 
has been very difficult for liberals. Between 
the New Deal and today, with the hot and 
cold wars, the fading of ideologies, and the loss 
of meaning which we used to find in so many 
slogans and movements, liberals as a group 
have lost their character . . . except in THE 
New LEADER. 

You have managed to retain a tough-minded- 
ness which is worthy of unqualified respect 
with a basic decency toward the human con- 
dition which I would call “idealism,” if that 
word weren’t so badly tarnished. Your writers 
and editors—and most particularly William 
Bohn—are people I would like to know... 
as, indeed, [I feel I do. 
New York City 


DISARMAMENT 


The Reverend Donald S. Harrington’s attack 
(NL, March 28) on that astute analyst of to- 
day’s foreign scene, William H. Chamberlin, 
more than vindicates the Air Force’s recent— 
and unjustly maligned—exposure of how far 
fellow travelers and their dupes have infil- 
trated our Protestant churches. Edward Teller’s 
awareness of the mortal danger of any slip- 
shod nuclear inspection system—agreed on for 
the mere sake of agreement—is by now shared 
by an impressive number of technically quali- 
fied including the panel appointed 
by the Science Advisory Committee of the 
U.S. Government. Harrington accuses Chamber- 
lin of “having made no effort to discover 
whether the Soviet Union is willing to permit 
verification of disarmament.” Such an effort 
would be patently futile. 

Chamberlin’s article cites specific reasons 
for his belief that any such agreement, while 
being scrupulously honored by the United 
States, is almost certain to be violated by the 
(called espionage by the Soviets) are granted. 
USSR, unless unlimited inspection rights 
Nor should any objective judge of the Soviet 


J. H. Davis 


observers, 
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record of respecting international agreements 
have to search far for the evidence. The USSR 
has, on that record, rejected each and every 
serious proposal for effective inspection for 13 
years and, only recently in Geneva, refused 
out of hand even to consider any realistic in- 
spection scheme by insisting on prior “com- 
plete disarmament’”—a propaganda farce un- 
likely to deceive any but those who desire to 
be deceived. 

If Harrington is too naive to see that the 
Soviet Government’s effort, apart 
propagandistic appeal to immature and fuzzy 
minds, is merely designed to bring about the 
West’s unilateral disarmament in order to sub- 
ject it the more effectively to nuclear blackmail, 
he is badly in need of pondering the elementary 
facts so tellingly expounded by Chamberlin. 
New York City ADOLPHE J. WARNER 


from its 


LEADERSHIP 


Congratulations to the author of the “Be- 
tween Issues” column in your 21 March issue. 
His statement is one of the most stirring calls 
for leadership that I have seen and heard in 
recent years, It should be the keynote of the 
forthcoming election campaign. I earnestly hope 
and pray that come next January our new presi- 
dent will give us the kind of leadership called 
for by your editorial writer and which we so 
desperately need. 
Arlington, Va. Ricuarp W. MurpHy 
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The 100 people pictured here, plus about 999,900 other Americans, had cancer. 
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that is one of man’s most hopeful dreams. Its realization could result from the 
dramatic research being done today in immunology and virology looking toward 
the discovery of a cancer vaccine. Your money is helping to support much of the 
Steady and encouraging scientific progress in the control of A 

cancer. In the last 14 years, the American Cancer Society has AMERICAN 
allocated about $76,500,000 to cancer research projects. (} ANOER 
More money is needed this year. Cancer research must not 

end until there is an end to cancer itself. Send a generous SOCIETY 
contribution now to ‘‘Cancer,”’ in care of your local post office. 
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